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morous enough to keep any audience 
chuckling, it is a good bet for any 
showman in the country. 

It would be a shame to cut any of 
the fashion’ shows. 
crime to ‘cut any of the miraculous 
Busby Berkeley dance routines. 

William Powell creates something 
new in the way of a screen character. 
In this film he is a gangster in fash- 
ions. Playing a debonair, clever crook, 
hé* flits from scheme to scheme, fi- 
nally winding up -in Paris, where he _ jt. 
stages a spectacular and piratical raid 
upon’ the exclusive style shops, copy- 
outguessing their 

fashion productions and sending them 
all into bankruptcy. 
Frank McHugh are his accomplices. 
Hugh Herbert, as an ostrich breeder, 
makes foolishness a fine art.. 

Reginald Owen is the leading ‘style 
. expert of Paris; Veree Teasdale is an 
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lack of a moral, for the film naughtily 
and enchantingly shows that the 
wages of sin is not the hoosegow— 
but plenty of money and tremendous 


It would be a_— success with the women, 


Wilhelm Dieterle wielded a wicked 
megaphone over this picture—and for 
our part he can stand up and take 
as many bows as he cares to. But he 
also had good material to work with. 
The story, by F Hugk Herbert and 
Carl Erickson, hasn't a dull moment in 
- William Rees’ photography, es- 
pecially in the dance numbers and the 
fashion shows, is extremely clever, and 
whoever designed the gowns should 
be given loud hurrahs. 


Bette~ Davis and “Fashions of 1934’' has a distinct 


French flavor. It is sophisticated, 
smart and cunningly produced. Small 
town audiences will be overawed by 


it, and- the metropolitan patrons will 
_be tickled with it, 
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Swank, class, ‘big 
show’ all over the 
Hollywood front. - 


Close-up of lobby 
panel showing use 
of transparencies. 


(Above) Title on rubber mat leads ’em 
to box-office and (below) Philip Morris 
passes out the free smokes. 


Cutout figures with 
ostrich feather 
fans line the lobby 
with color. 


se 


Sponsored fashion designers in lobby show 
crowd how it’s done. (Right) Sponsored soap 
sculpture display makes lavish setting. 
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SNIPE CAMPAIGN 


5,000 special snipes were made up of three 
half-sheets to resemble a strip of film. Title was 
repeated on each half-sheet enabling one of the 
sheets to be posted where there wasn’t room for 
the entire strip. 


CUT-OUT ENLARGEMENTS 


Sepia and natural color enlargements of cast 
and of gals spotted in lobby. Figures from 5 to 
7 feet high, and by special tie-up were outlined 
with white ostrich plumes. 


SPECIAL SCREENINGS 


Half a dozen special showings were held for 
fashion editors, designers and notables. Screen- 
ings were followed by special luncheons to the 
crowds who jammed the projection room each 
time. Result: fashion columns and magazines 
gave unusual space to mention of the film. 


COOPERATIVE AD 


Title possibilities realized with a double truck 
coop spread in the New York American. Mere 
fact that it was used in hard-to-crash Big Town 
should give impetus to page in other key spots. 


INVITATION AND PROGRAM 


Smart “high hat” shape of program combined 
with silver and black printing to give tone and 
class to the premiere. Illustrated here. 


RECIPE BOOK GIFTS 


Attractive 100-page booklet was distributed to 
delighted women. Program of picture printed 
inside with gown descriptions and favorite re-- 
ipes of Warner stars and stills from picture. Je- 
tails of proposition in exploitation section. 


CONFETTI SHOWERS 


It seemed like a blizzard as 200 pounds of 
confetti wafted from the roof of the Hollywood. 
With the big Kleigs spotted right, it makes any 
opening look like a Mardi Gras. 


STREET BANNERS 


Covering the fronts of both the Warner and 
Strand buildings, these red and gold banners 
shrieked “Fashions” to the customers. 


NOVEL FRONT 


Patterned after the smart windows ef Saks- 
Fifth Avenue Store, a modernistic, panelled front 
in apple-green, silver, chromium, and copper was 
devised. Swank and practical, the front received 
universally enthusiastic comments. Illustrated. 


LOBBY SKETCHERS 


Prominent fashion school furnished four de- 
signers for opening night. These gals sketched 
from handsome models posed in lobby. Stunt 
tied in perfectly and interested mobs had to be 
chased from easels after the show. I[Illustrated. 


SPECIAL STREET MAT 


Rubber mat of type used by cabarets and hotels 
was stretched from curb to box-office. Title was 
printed in white on black in two ways so that 
both north and south-bound pedestrians could 
read it. Illustrated. 





Program contributes to 
‘high hat’ premiere. 
Type inside was handled 
with swank modern 
treatment. 





—YOURS FOR BIGGER BUSINESS! 


MAIN STEM CROWDS 
W YORK HOLLYWOOD 


SOAP SCULPTURE 
. Lobby featured a display of Margit Nilson’s 
soap statuettes dressed in latest women’s fashion. 
Vogue Magazine cooperated on this. I[llustrated. 


SOUVENIR PENS 


A gold-plated pen with an ostrich plume handle 
was promoted for every woman attending the 
premiere. Each pen carried dealer’s tag. Dealer 
received line in the program and on lobby card. 


FLYING MODELS 


Twelve Russek’s models were photographed in 
front of a T. A. T. plane the morning of the 
premiere. Story was planted with photo telling 
how they flew in to stage the fashion show. 


A SILKY LOBBY 


Walls of rotunda and outer lobby were covered 
with richly-colored silks promoted in return for 
a credit card. Dealer also displayed a life-size 
papiermache elephant against a background of 
oriental silks. 


SOUND TRUCK 


Front drew plenty of attention with sound truck 
playing “Spin a Little Web of Dreams” and Kleig 
lights providing illumination, 


‘STUDIO STYLES’ 

Russek’s Fifth Avenue is the N. Y. agency for 
Studio Styles and in cooperation with them, the 
Hollywood staged a fashion show in which twelve 
models displayed gowns in the lobby. Russek’s 
took plenty of newspaper space and devoted their 
windows to a display. Tie-up available to you. 


HALO HAIR BRAIDS 


Keot) “tie-up with dealer manufacturing ar- 
tificial hair braid such as worn by Verree Teas- 
daie in “Fashions.”’ Dealer prepared window ae- 
cessories and ad mats. Available to you. 


STUDIO STYLES BLOUSES 


Stills of Bette Davis with blouses superimposed 
were planted in window of Stern’s store. 


WILLIAM POWELL SHIRTS 


Special window and counter cards prepared 
featuring special style of shirts with Powell cred- 
it. Dealer supplied window and counter cards, 
as well as plugging product via national mag ad- 
vertising. Available to you. 


“CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS!” 


~ _ Johnny, the voice of the Philip Morris pro- 
gram, distributed cigarettes to the guests during 
the opening night fashion show. 


WOMEN’S GIRDLES 


The makers of Paris Garters have tied up on 
“Fashions” with their famous Hickory brand 
girdles. Mats for dealer ads, window display ma- 
terial, and folders for audience distribution have 
been prepared. Available to you. 


2 RADIO HOOKUPS 


A 13-week Pebeco Toothpaste program opened 
the night before the premiere with a strong plug 
for “Fashions” and a contest with William Powell 
as the central figure. Another break was obtained 
in Modern Screen Magazine’s broadcast. A rave 
for the film and an offer to supply listeners with 
8 x 10s of a scene from the picture climaxed 
this big air plug. 








: Deluge of orchids and ermine’ is how 
N. Y. American summed up this $10 





(Top) Beauties arrive at the 
theatre and (above) how they 
looked in the lobby. 


THEN CAME 
THE CRITICS 


(Left) Broadway window features Wil- 
liam Powell shirts while (above) Fifth 
Avenue shows Orry-Kelly gowns. 
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.. here it is by the toughest 
audience in all America! 


DAILY. NEWS. FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1934 


Fashion Parade [ In Film at Hollywood | 
In New Warner | ‘ 
Musical Movie). 





















NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
* FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1934 
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Fashions of 1934 psame Busby Berkeley’ who put on 
Ad the Hollywood Theatre. A First Nu ‘the waterfalls and other song-~ 
tional picture directed by William /and = dance extravaganzas of 
Collins, Screen play by-F. |‘“Footlight Parade,” “42nd Street” 
= ond Cort Erickson jand.“Gold Diggers of 1933.” 


tation by Gene Markey z 
ig z Fashion Pirate 


Powell is grand as Sherwood 
Nash,, @ suave scoundrel who pro=- 















tional production, directed by Wil- 
M. Sautler, fiobart Covanaugn | Motes anything that looks promis- Ham Dieterle and presented at the 
meio) Tau? Reed ping. You'll recognize the part as Hollywood Theatre. ; 
See a a 
i ra Ns Drei, boreess “High Pressure” about two years x * 
7 SES ¥tlenne Giradet |ago. With the assistance of Bette . THE CAST: 


_Nellx Walker | Davis, who has evolved some 
Spencer Gharters anaes coiffures, and Frank Mc- 
Zul : “Frank Darien | HUgh, who supplies his customary. 
Book-eeller Harry Beresford | comedy, he pirates styles from 


New York's leading modistes and 
At the Hollywood then goes to Paris. There he 
Ushered in with all the dazzling 


Mrs. Van Tyle. Wiliam Powell 
Telephone Man. 
Caponelll 





mreets the amusin; ee ae actuate 
who owns an erican ostrich” 
trimmings of a gala world prem-| farm, but can’t get anybody to 
fre, Fusions of 1084 came to | uy cirich plumed. Aad har he 
Ding on the first of Hollywood's | suo. ets, the Grand: os 
“style” pictures, From where | refugee from Russia, but whom he 
we're sitting, it looks like the start|;new as Mabel somebody-or- 
aoe “parhions of 1924” hes = | Ot" DE re ie ccmich 
ing signed up Her! "s ostric! 
plot in which William Powell por- | output, he exerts some polite 
trays an unscrupulous racketeer |blackmail and gets the Grand 
lor the fashion’ world, the story | Duchess to star in a revue backed 
serves mainly as a framework for |by the most important of the 
several. opulent spectacles. Some | Paris style kings. That’s where 
of these are fashion parades, in | the ostrich feather number is in- 
which models parade costumes de- troduced, and that, it appears, is 





- Nella Walker 
ree Humbert 
Frank Darien 


Sener oeones Peace pare Verree Teasdale and William Powell in a seene from “Fashions of 
ket. Their new First National 1934,” which had its premiere at the Hollywood Theatre last night. 
production, “Fashions of 1934,” 
which opened at the Hollywood] rade that will delight the hearts|Parisian dressmakers. Reginald 


thee Sh By before a smarey of women and will not be without |Owen i afnusing as Baroque, the’ 

stakes all Oreo tha shal The fascination for men. Some of the|famous designer. Hugh Herbert, 

one elaborate ensemble number is|clothes are very beautiful, all the] in the role of the ostrich king, is 

a fen dance, in which a great many | models sre lovely and thé manner! ,+funny as he’s always been. 

gorgeous looking girls take part, st presente the fashions is novel | Frank McHugh is sometimes amus- 
an 



































































































i iS w the world became ostrich- all dressed, a la Sally Rand, in interesting. . ing as Powell's assistant. Bette ‘ 
ne ye rarer sui oh. | ae, ot eume_ Se creat Sao Pitta | Fe cart th te seame Siac Mwai eae WU, —— COLE Altrargs 
is an ostrich feather number in | ‘The gowns are smart and the fans. This ensemble is beautifully |has snap. William Powell is mostly | but at times extrernely decorative, Cart ‘ErichiaPted hy” * First Nationay x | ion 
which 200 Sally Rands go through | production is lavish. It’s good photographed and gracefully done| responsible for the quick pace of| plays a fashion artist and lieuten- M Scolar Gene May tith Herb 
+ if csec |] |e"fan dance routine, staged by the | box-office. to the tune of the one song hit of pend tees He plays with his| ant to Powell in his shady schemes. : nd Wy 
fish things i re eee the picture called “Spin A Little} usual finesse a slicker who battens | Dorothy Burgess has a good bit as 


done itself in Dream.” on the designers of fashionable | hard-boiled dress model and Hen- 


Whereas “42nd Street,” “Gold| clothes by stealing their designs | ry O’Neill plays an American dress 
Diggers of 1933” and “Footlight}and copying their models and | designer with some distinction. 
Parade,” all Warner musicals, hadj finally by ‘getting their business} The action moves from New 






















ing, while three and four big song and dance | away from them. Powell and the/ york to steamer to Paris. The’ 
art Thursday even! became evider ensembles that took up most of|rest of the cast work at top speed | backgrounds are elaborate, the dia- 
y, it the footage of the films, and|to keep this fashion business in-|jogue is amusing and the whole 









“Fashions of 1934” has aor one | teresting and amusing. __ . | production. adds wp to an enter- 
formal musica] number, the latter; Verree Teasdale is stunning’ in| taining picture. . 

picture makes up for this Jack in|the role of s Russian Grand 
speed and presents a fashion pa-! Duchess, fiancee of one of the great 











NEW YORK TIMES 
An Ace of Swindlers. 


PASHIONS OF 1934, based on a story by Word may be dropped which gives 
‘Warren Duff and Harry Collins; directed him an idea and it results th sev- 
LA arco eb 7 et eral thousand dollars coming his 

Ms . ~ William Power; Way. He outwits dressmakers who 

iriow‘Metlueh ‘tempting them to send him abroad ” 

tempting them to sen 

+Verree Teesdale on a munificent salary when at 

wanaugh | the moment he cannot boast of et 

tari sessing half a dollar. { 
His nimble mind {s too much: 
even for Oscar Baroque, a Parisian ; 
gown designer, and another of his} 


JANUARY 20,1934 
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“Fashions of 1934” at the; The fashion show, a novelty in 
Hollywood. films, is the important feature of 
A tavish spectacle, pretty and. Fashions of 1934.” A story to in- 
diverting. troduce it was concocted consci- 
A First National production, | entiously. The story describes 
directed by William Dieterle, William Powell, a gifted style th 
_ with spectacles by Busby Berke- thief, who uses bribery te procure at 
“fey. original Paris sketches, and pro- Ho 



































































































































































































































































dupes is Joe Ward, the bibulous ‘AST: - 
Wines Walker |owner of an ostrich farm. Matters etarwrond aS sae tte ceeds from bribery to larceny to arri 
It is a brisk show that has come’|2re Made easy for him in his en- piscine pis etter ee lounge Posturi be 
to th of the Holly counter with Baroque, for the lat- Style King of the World. ne Of “Fashioning in abled and his 
6 screen ie Hollywood | 527 happens to be infatuated with the role is not sympathetic, Will- Ons of 1934 ° to stai 
Theatre under the tag of “Fashions }. yseudo-Grand Duchess, who 1s iam Powell plays it with his usual fill eds Column mir, hen the 
, of 1934." The story is lively, the | really of the Hoboken, (N. J.) no- skill and charm. Pages: “ith name; inte On the 
oes, PY aad On gowns are interesting and the |bility. She is, however, very at- Bette Davis is introduced for Stage an Style : ved fable 
‘The wer the fastions display’ Busby Berkeley spectacles. with | tractive, being acted by the capable Dorothy Burgess love interest as the. young sketch “amoneud Screen, fo tertaining 
ga ga over Yeast, the young tady Hollywood dancing girls are im- | Verree Teasdale, and not for worlds -Etlenne Giraéot artist who tries to persuade the on an ed Present» © un dntendeg 
ing. -Ja. Mode the screen. At lea! ith me was ™ pressive. Instead of the stereotyped | would Baroque like Paris to know hero to reform. Verree Teasdale And it’ °n into the Wo! h 
Powell @ -. usually who goes places Wi fear for my Darrative about the -enchantress |that the woman who has accom- is her rival, playing..2 phone Picture +2, Pretty tribune eat ture 
the cast, a3 is ¥ who B: npressede \ who becomes an overnight queen | panied him to theatres, the Opéra Duchess from Hoboken.” Frank their, ti ean te ere is mo 
OP cours ¢ important. The than boey, Sherwood . ef the Broadway stage, there is |and restaurants is naught but an @ McHugh contributes his’ familiar rather ttention on StS: focus Contriby 
the case, # mos' seem- pocke tory concems ee Sordinary, in this film something original, for | American gold-digger. : comedy.: Hugh Herbert, that mag- er than moo? ho aa ted 
i Willia! Powell, the “Get- The & fidence man ¢% is neta it is concerned with a scamp who| Reginald Owen appears to. ad- Having created some handsome pificent comedian, plays the un- an innocent nd ay. 
ngly can ore ret Bie sacketeets i Be to Paris, itoriel —s ine. oF Invaclerenhend Is heighten od by Frank’ “McHugh, routines in “Forty-Second Street” | happy owner of an ostrich farm tion 2? otfered keen 4 Berkeley 
in) rok” lad at a fail. He tches, 01 creations or invents others en 'y / McHugh, | and “Gold Di ” OW, », 4 Ape . Te ~e 
ui ckets sketc! ' Go! iggers, ‘arner’s | whose dream of restoring feathers B TDSi 
cee vorges fashion SCH ow- Pa ig etd pre ee Mir Dee tT anioe Busby Berkeley was permitted to|to favor is realized through style a Ing the story ae ormer fart 
Byres Powell, who" never re- wisies that he would “abandeactie Staging the musical numbers of this i ae is the scene of the hero’s erent va: . one Writing of n usie 8 
sorts to half-way measures in the | reckless mode of living. Hugh Her- new revue. In opulence and splen-/Jater triumphs in the world of this ¢} en, let's tay Oe “expert ngs and 
matter of his personationg, appear- park: is quite droll _as Ward, who, dor Gey sarpess any oak fashion and it is there that he bringing 3,125 tertatn; lece, ang 
ing either as a clever criminol w "s astute ass! ce, hopes musical films have uced. Two! sta; is stupendous style show. oad) Mak, 
or REG crook, thls ite ehetees ae ee FES mar- hundred mage Rand 3 gyrate FFashion a 1934,” mary prob- wre aspombinati. W idea e last word, 
an amiable indler, known | Ket. rt. Powell never ers in throu; a fan dance. Swarms 0! i al di ; tip. 
as Sherwood Nash. He is never |his fast-moving interpretation of hate mass themselves into a ably, wil mrevoks it BOG sag: Faceented wit ther nt and ng trae? 
downhearted, not even when the |the everconfident Nash. Spanish galleon and glide over a| cl. SE poopie han dis ishn, that at gesture of de, if in- 
telephones are being stripped from | William Dieterie, that expert di- aatachon Velvet: beds, Mantking |S and immoderately elaborate. ae petish Re * e to b way er 
r RR Ro gt Parade telnet fashions from Ene pari a Me ltr ase 
ceil ae he he section $8 || Be S# without funds. An innocent | well by this particular production, Onn males cet ee rag on fPecial-extraaqacy Without’ ite “sree 
musi. They Rave, Uo the spec- “Yriniam _Dieterles, a find quite 38 yoke ‘a revolution in the: Garment conten WOUld be tins factions foe 
jous re, to say thE ooth and ine ee intent and pur Center, they ara distinctive’ and Suspense, tp /2uehs, thrille + are” 
as s 4 with, rich. i Pow 1 Pay pre: ro} 
mo e allure wees 
t. An 
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Style Film a Glamorous Affair 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, NEW YORK, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1934 


The Screen 
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Gowns and Dances in| 
“Fashions of 1934” 
Hide Its Flaws. 


“FASHIONS OF 1934." First National 
Pictures present a screen draina from 
@ story by Warren Duff and Harry Col- 
lins. Directed by William Dieterle. At 
the Hollywood Theatre. 





By MARTIN DICKSTEIN - 


‘Fashions of 3934’ Offers Drama and a Style Pageant 
at the Hollywood —‘I Am Spzanne’ Is 
New Music Hall Featurc 











e Unb ery 7 
“Fashions of 1934,” which arrived last night at the Hollywood 
Theater, is not, as one might be led to believe from the title, another 
of the Warner Brothers’ elaborate. musical creations, True, the Holly- 
wood’s play bill discloses the fact that Busby Berkeley, the movits’ dean 
of dance directors, “created and directed the ensembles.” These en- 
sembles consist mainly of a lavishly mounted fashion pageant and & 
magnificent ostrich-plume dance number, which are introduced as 
logical incidents in the story...But the new attraction at the Holly- 
wood isn’t a musical film in the real sense of that recently overworked 
term. It’s a drama, and its theme is the fashion racket. ‘ 
Here we find the suave and fault-©- . 









ae Herbert 
mn Westcott 
Dorothy Burgess 
tienne Glardot 
‘iliam Burress 
-Nella Walker 
meer Charters 
ecorge Humbert 
Frank Darien 
larry Beresford 


By WILLIAM BOEHNEL, 

































































































































DEVOTEES of women’s 

fashions, musical extrava- 
ganzas and William Powell 
_gathered together last night 
at the Hollywood Theatre to 
share in the festivities sur- 
rounding the world premiere 
of the Warner Brothers’ lat- 
est cinema spectacle, ‘“Fash- 
ions of 1934.” In its super- 
Warner way it is sumptuous 
and vivid and a first cousin, 
I imagine, to.“Footlight Pa- 
rade,” “Gold Diggers of 1933” 
and “42nd Street.” 

For its elaborate revue scenes are 
by the director of the. dance num- 
bers in “Footlight Parade,” “Gold 
Diggers of 1933” and “42nd Street,” 
and represents Busby Berkeley in 





Bette Davis is in “Fashions of 1934,” which had its World. 
Premiere at the Hollywood Theatre last night. 








his most elaborate, if not in his most 
original creative mood. s 


A Pirate of Designs, Eventually, this high - pressured 

One musical film plot belng more| jgeg man opens his own shop and 
or less like the next musical film| becomes the rage of Paris with his 
‘plot, it needs only the recital that gowns. But the other designers 


“Fashions of 1934” is about one of} catch on to his scheme and he is g 


those high-pressured idea men wh0} forced to retire from business, 
goes to Paris where, with his accom- Cast Is Excellent. 

plices, he steals the designs of orig- Sokar 
inal dress creations and sends them| That, briefly, is the plot o: 
back to New York so that dress| “Fashions of 1934” from which the 
manufacturers there need not pay| director manages to extract an occa- 
fabulous sums for the original| sional parcel of fun, largely. I 
models. imagine. because of the excellent 









work of the cast which, in addition 
to Mr. Powell, includes Bette Davis, 
Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale, 
Reginald Owen and Dorothy Bur- 


ess. 

The film undoubtedly will be tre- 
mendously successful, since the idea 
of blending a ‘fashion show and & 
musiéal film has the makings of a 
movie natural. 


fessly tailored William Powell in the 
role of a fake stock promoter who 
g0es broke and, by a stroke of good 
fortune, lands in the fashion racket. 
The racket, as far as we were able 
to determine, consists of copying 
expensive Parisian models and turn- 
ing them out for the basement trade 
at a fraction of the price they would 
bring in the exclusive shops. “ 

Of course, Sherwood Nash’s (Mr. 
Powell's)” little business quickly 


>thrives, and accompanied by his 


fashion artist (Bette Davis), who is 


* most adept at copying the creations 


of. the world’s famous coutouriers, 
he sails for Paris in quest of broader 
fields of operation. Inthe capital 
of fashion he meets the owner of a 
California ostrich farm and at once 
conceives a plan for making: the 
world ostrich-plume minded. A 


‘born promoter, it is Sherwood Nash's 


idea, you see, to produce a revue in 
which all the gowns of his lovely 
mannequins would be trimmed with 
the luscious feathers of the ostrich. 
The revue, needless to say, proves 
8& huge success, dnd Mr. Nash not 
only cashes in on the new world- 
wide demand for plumes:-but’ sets 
himself up as the czar of the profit- 
able fashion “racket”. in Paris. 
“Fashions of 1934” thus might be 
described as another “racket pic- 
ture” with a new twist. Mr. Powell 
is the Little Caesar of the dress 


business, and that, we suppose, rep- 
resents as fresh an. idea as the 
talkies have hit upon in ‘quite a 
while. 

‘The pageant of the ostrich plumes 
is, of course, worked in logically as 
part of the revue, and. it is re- 
sponsible for some of the most eye- 
filling scenes in the production. The 
fashion parade, similarly, is‘a justi- 
flable episode in the modiste shop 
sequence and. displays a number of 
stunning frocks and gowns modeled 
by some of. the ‘most beautiful 
mannequins in. captivity. 

There is, we are certain, a large 
feminine audience for such a pic- 
ture as’ “Fashions of 1934,” which 
combines a reasonably exciting 
drama with the optic appeal of a 
brilliant style show. And so prob- 
ably the Warner Brothers have an- 
other success on their hands. 

In addition to William Powell and 
Bette Davis, the large cast of the 
new film at the Hollywood includes 
such favorites as Frank McHugh, 
Hugh Herbert, Veree Teasdale, Reg--. 
inald Owen, Dorothy Burgess and’. 
Henry O'Neill. ’ 
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Sherwood Nash, a promoter, 
bribes truck drivers for exclusive 
modistes, who handle Parisian 
gowns, to let him see the new 
models before they are delivered. 
Lynn, an artist, copies them and 
he sells the patterns to the cheap- 
er class of houses. 

The importers finally discover 
the leak and put a stop to it. 
Nash then boldly goes to these 
same importers and offers to copy 
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WILLIAM POWELL 100% as a body, but each one secretly 
, ae to a ee ee 
a oe = ten Aaa Nash goes to Paris but is un- 
“FASHIONS OF 1934 19% able to obtain any designs. Fi- 
with nally, however, he sees Baroque, 
Bette Davis 50% a famous designer, in a book 
Shank Metie sae shop, and learns from a clerk 
Frank MeHugh 907 that Baroque gets his ideas for 
Hugh Herbert 40% new models from old prints, fig- 
aaa > Wilh. pe 4 uring that fashions go by cycles. 
Directed by William Dieter! 207 Nash adopts the Bee methods. 
A First National and Vitaphone Picture 40% lynn makes the designs and Nash 


signs them Baroque, or some 
other equally famous artist and 
sends them to New York. 

At Ciro’s, Nash sees Baroque 
with a beautiful woman, who has 
taken Paris by storm. She is mas- 
querading as the Grand Duchess 
Alix, a Russian Emigree, but he 
recognizes her as an old Hoboken 
friend. Nash has met an Amer- 
ican in Paris by the name of 
Ward who has an ostrich farm 
but is unable to sell the feathers 
because they are not in style. 

The promoter gets an option on 
all of Ward’s supplies and deter- 
mines to make ostrich feathers 
the fashion. To do this he forces 
the Duchess, on threat of expos- 
ing her, to sign a contract with 
him to play in a revue. He also 
-gets her to persuade Baroque, 
who is in love with her, to fi- 
nance the show. The revue is a 
hit and Nash announces from the 
stage that he is opening an ex- 
clusive woman’s shop. 

Ostrich feathers have been put 
over by the Duchess, who wears 
them in the revue, and as Nash 
has a corner on the market he 
gets all the business while other 
merchants are on the verge of 
ruin. 

Lynn is in love with Nash but 
when he makes eyes at the Duch- 
ess, she decides to go to Berlin 
with Jimmy, a young chap who 
wants to marry her, 

In the meantime Baroque dis- 
covers that Nash has been selling 
designs in New York with his 


The Suave Mr. Powell 





Suave is the only word which can express that smoothness of bear- 


ing and conversation which characterizes William Powell. He is 

starring, now, you know, in “Fashions of 1934,” First National’s 

hit extravaganza of styles and smiles at the Strand. Bette Davis 
plays opposite him. 
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| Symphony of Living Harps 








This is one of the spectacles which are seen in “Fashions of 
1934,” First National’s new smash hit, which is now playing at the 
Strand. Other highlights of the picture are 200 Busby Berkeley 
fan dancers and a mammoth parade of new Orry-Kelly fashions. 
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name forged to them. He swears 
out a complaint against Nash for 
fraud. Nash is placed under ar- 
rest the night Baroque and the 
Duchess are married. He tells the 


police it is all a mistake and says dalay,” “The Kennel Murder 
he will prove it if they will take Case.” 
Bie. Tor ar aque: WILLIAM BURRESS — “The 


This is done and Nash exposes 
the Duchess to Baroque and tells 
him he will broadcast who she is 
unless Baroque drops the charges 
and also buys out his gown shop. 


World Changes,” “Convention 
City,” “You Said a Mouthful,” 
“Blonde Crazy,” “The Strange 
Love of Molly Louvain.” 
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the feathers because they were 
diseased, and consequently his 
business is dead. 

Upon getting his check from 
Baroque, he rushes to lJLynn’s 
hotel and catches her just as she 
is going to the train to meet 
Jimmy. He persuades her to re- 
turn to America with him, telling 
her he is going to quit the racket. 
She believes him, and _ happily 
leave for the states. 


“Col- 
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Adapted from First National’s laugh extravaganza 
with songs and music, featuring William Powell, 
Bette Davis, and hundreds of others. 





CHAPTER I 


HE door of the Golden Gate Investment Corp. opened 
and the serious man with the little black grip walked in. 
Mr. Sherwood Nash was busily engaged at three phones, 
apparently directing the activities of a busy organization. He 


looked up. 
‘“Be seated won’t you? 


I’ll be through in a moment...”’ 


The serious man seated himself with a faint and mys- 


terious smile. 


After a few moments Mr. Nash found time 


to address him. ‘‘What can I do for you, Sir?”’ 


The stranger stood up. ‘‘I’ve 
come to take away the telephones. 
They’ve been disconnected for 
Phrep Gays < .-.. 

‘¢And that ...’’ as Sherwood 
Nash later remarked to Lynn, the 
artist friend of his pal and chief 
lieutenant, Snap, ‘‘was the end 
of the Golden Gate Investment 
Corp.’? 

Lynn puckered her pretty lips 
into a pout. ‘‘And Snap told me 
you were the one man who could 
help me.’’ She ruefully held up 
a folder crammed with stunning 
fashion drawings. 

‘‘You did these yourself?’’ 
Nash asked, after a quick perusal. 

‘<Sure,’’ put in the ever present 
Snap, ‘‘the gal’s clever.’’ 

Sherwood grabbed Lynn by the 
arm and went racing for the door, 
‘¢Come on,’’ he shouted after 
Snap, ‘‘I’ve got an idea . . .we’ll 
eat when I get it working.’’ 

Some days later in his high class 
Fifth Avenue establishment Mr. 
Duryea, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing designers of women’s clothes, 
was sitting in his office boiling 
over with rage. 

‘¢That’s the tenth time that’s 
happened in two weeks! ’’ he bark- 
ed at his secretary. ‘‘Somebody 


is copying our exclusive Paris 
models and getting them out on 
the street before we do!’’ 

He rose from his desk sullenly. 

‘‘Here, take a letter. Send 
copies to my competitors, Caponel- 
li, Glass & Feldman. Gentlemen, 
It is imperative that we organize 
to stamp out the copying evil, 
which is undermining our bust- 
NERS i ae: cate 

Meanwhile down near the docks, 
in a little loft, Sherwood Nash 
was impatiently waiting for Dur- 
yea’s truck driver. Lynn in the 
next room was washing negatives 
while Snap was adjusting the lens- 
es on a big efficient three legged 
camera. 

Glenda, a hard boiled blonde, 
was lounging nearby with the half- 
dressed models. She walked over 
to Nash. 

‘¢Are you falling for that dame, 
Lynn?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘Don’t be a little fool,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘We need her. She’s 
running this—isn’t she?’’ 

But Glenda wasn’t satisfied. 
However, before much more could 
be said, the truck drove up. Har- 
ry, Duryea’s handsome driver, bolt- 
ed in. The gowns, just off the 


boat from Paris, were quickly un- 
loaded; on the models; photograph- 
ed from several different angles; 
off; back in the truck; and away 
—all in twenty minutes. Mean- 
while the plates were being devel- 
oped, and Lynn was preparing to 
copy the models for sale among 
the gyp designers. 


Nash rubbed his hands in satis- 
faction. Little did he realize then 
the scene that was being enacted 
further up town in Duryea’s office. 
Harry had been found out and was 
on the mat before Duryea and his 
combined competitors. 


‘¢Horse feathers!’’ Harry was 
taking it calmly, ‘‘ You got noth- 
ing on me. Nothing’s been sto- 
len.’’ And with an insolent, ‘‘So 
long boys ...’’ he walked out to 
phone the bad news to Glenda. 


Glenda seemed more pleased 
than disappointed at the informa- 
tion and went over to Nash to 
say, ‘‘Harry just phoned! They 
found out! Well, Master Mind—’’ 
she went on with a sneer, ‘‘ where 
do we go from here?’’ 


Nash momentarily was at his 
wits’ end; Glenda continued, 
‘¢Well, believe me—I’m not gon- 
na be here when the cops come! ’’ 
and with that she flounced into her 
eoat and hat and left. 


But Lynn wouldn’t go, ‘‘ What, 
leave? And let you face the music 
alone? Don’t be silly. We’re in 
this together, aren’t we?’’ 


Snap as usual stuck by Nash. 


But Nash wasn’t through by a 
long shot. In a short while he was 
facing not only Duryea, but the 
other members of the combine, 
Caponelli, Glass & Feldman. 

‘“You say,’’ Duryea was speak- 
ing to Nash, ‘‘you represent the 
driver we just fired for selling us 





Nash held her close to him, burying his face in her lovely hair. 
(William Powell and Bette Davis in a romantic scene from First 
National’s great laugh extravaganza, “Fashions of 1934,” which 


features Verree Teasdale, Frank McHugh and Hugh Herbert.) 


out for a bribe. 
torney?’’ 

““Oh, no,’’ said Nash charming- 
ly, ‘‘I’m the—er—man who brib- 
ed him.’’ 

The designers were furious. 
They refused to listen to Nash’s 
proposal to go to Paris for them 
and copy the Parisian models even 
before they appeared on the Rue 
de la Paix. 

‘Why shouldn’t I work for you, 
instead of against you?’’ 


Are you his at- 


‘¢Nash,’’ raged Duryea, ‘‘you’re 
a petty lareeny crook. You be- 
long behind the bars—and if I 
can, I’ll put you there. Now get 
out and find yourself a good law- 
yer. You’ll need one!’’ The. 
others nodded. 


But Nash was quite unconcern- 
ed. He slowly put on his gloves. 
He still had an ace up his sleeve, 


‘Gentlemen, I...’ 


(To be Continued Tomorrow) 








Adapted from First National’s laugh extravaganza 
with songs and music, featuring William Powell, 
Bette Davis, and hundreds of others. 


CHAPTER Il 


UT Duryea waved Nash impatiently away. 
‘‘At any rate,’’ Nash got in the last word, ‘‘if any 
of you gentlemen reconsider, you can reach me at the 


Park Manor Hotel.’’ 


As it turned out, the designers were not as ethical as 
they would have each other believe and Nash made secret 


arrangements with each to go to Paris. 


Between them he 


garnered a tidy little sum. And so our three friends Sher- 
wood Nash, Lynn, and Snap boarded the boat for gay Paree. 


But the trip was nearly spoiled 
right at the beginning when Nash 
found Glenda in his stateroom. 


‘Hello, sweetheart! ’’ she chirp- 
ed. 

‘¢What the... what on earth 
are you doing here.’’ 

‘¢Thought you’d run out on me, 
huh? Well if you don’t want me 
to go to the cops with my little 
story of the Golden Gate Corp. 
and the ‘copying’ racket, you’d 
better come across, big boy.’’ 

Nash paid. And Snap escorted 
Glenda to the gangplank. Down 
on the wharf Harry was waiting 
for her, but their triumph was 
short lived when on opening her 
pocketbook she discovered the mon- 
ey gone. Futiley Harry shook his 
fist after Snap who was waving 
a cheery goodbye with the bills 
clenched in his hands. 

However, Paris was not so kind 
to the trio as they expected. 

All the designers were exceed- 
ingly suspicious, and, back in New 
York, Duryea and the rest were 
sending algry wires demanding ac- 
tion. 

Well, action Nash determined to 
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give them, and we find them on 
a fine spring day seated in ‘‘Ba- 
roque’s,’’ the Salon of the fore- 
most dress desinger in Paris. Nash, 
who spoke French like a native, 
might well have passed for the 
finest product of the French ecapi- 
tal. Lynn was stunningly dressed 
at the height of fashion, and even 
Snap, boasting a natty dog-head- 
ed cane, looked like a gentleman. 

But he did not act like one. 
His ogling eyes followed every 
step of the pretty French models 
who were parading before them, 
some of them in negligee. Only 
the sharp remonstrances of Nash 
kept his mind on the thing they 
had come to do. 

‘“These are all very nice—’’ 
Nash said at last to the hostess 
of the establishment — ‘‘ but — I 
don’t see anything that I think 
quite suits Mademoiselle.’’ He 
leaned over lovingly toward Lynn, 
who nodded gravely. ‘‘Haven’t 
you —perhaps one model that 
hasn’t been shown?’’ 

Madame Margot, the hostess 
answered, ‘‘These are our latest 






creations, Monsieur.’’ 

But Nash exerted his charm, and 
at length Madame Margot brought 
out one of the firm’s very exclu- 
sive models. Lynn nudged Snap, 
who immediately turned from one 
of the girls he was ogling, and 
pulled a string attached to his 
eane. This cane really had a dum- 
my head in which a small camera 
was concealed. The string operat- 
ed it. 

Finally they rose to leave... 
but the usher had been watching 
them through a mirror and had 
seen the concealed camera operat- 
ed. And much to their consterna- 
tion and chargin he stopped Snap 
to take the film from him. 

Meanwhile the Fifth avenue de- 





signers grew more and more in- 
sistent in their demands. But they 
all kept stiff upper lips. Snap 
because he was confident of his 
boss. Lynn because,—well who can 
read a woman’s mind and know 
how far her feelings for Nash, or 
Sherry, as she now affectionately 
ealled him, had gone. 

Thus one day they were walk- 
ing along one of Paris’ beautiful 
boulevards. 

‘“You know,’’ Snap remarked 
hopefully, ‘‘I could go for a nice 
juicy hamberger, right now.’’ 

‘‘Forget it,’’ laughed Lynn. 
‘‘One ean think much better on 
an empty stomach.’’ 

But something had _ caught 
Nash’s eye. He was looking at a 


Snap waved a cheery goodbye, with the bills clenched tightly in 


his hands. 


(William Powell and Frank McHugh in one of the 


comedy scenes from “Fashions of 1934,” First National’s new laugh 

sensation, which features such spectacles as ““‘The Symphony of 

Living Harps,” 200 Busby Berkeley fan dancers, and a mammoth 
fashion parade, and comes to the Strand on Wednesday next.) 


small outdoor bookstall where an 
elegant gentleman was. buying 
some ancient books. At last he 
started to move away and the stall 
keeper bid him goodbye. ‘‘ Merci, 
M’sieuw Baroque. Merci, mille 
fois.’’ 

Nash moved rapidly. ‘‘Was that 
the Baroque, the great contour- 
jer???’ 

“‘Oui, M’sieu,’’ answered the 
merchant. ‘‘Here he buys all his 
books. Ancient books like these.’’ 

Lynn and Nash peered eagerly 
at the opened pages. They were 
pictures in full color of ancient 
costumes. 

‘‘Ts that familiar?’’ Nash asked 
Lynn. 

‘(Why yes,’’ she came back al- 
most instantly, ‘‘It’s almost ex- 
actly like one of those models we 
saw at Baroque’s.’’ 

‘“You see, Monsieur,’’ the book- 
seller interrupted, ‘‘the fashion— 
he is like—how you say?—a cycle. 
The waist, the skirt—she go up, 
she come down. What is passee 
now—he will be the fashion in 
maybe 50, maybe 100 years.’’ 


z 


But Nash’s quick mind was al- 
ready working. He gathered up 
a pile of such books. ‘‘How much 
are these?’’ 

And much to Snap’s amazement 
Nash was taking the last franc out 
of his pocket, demanding Lynn’s 
money and his to pay for what to 
Snap seemed an utterly useless ex- 
penditure when food was a press- 
ing necessity. 

‘<But we can’t eat books,’’ he 
protested. 

‘Oh can’t we?’’ came back the 
unperturbed Nash. ‘‘We can’t 
eat books? Well just watch us 
start on these! ’’ 


(To be Continued Tomorrow) 























Adapted from First National’s laugh extravaganza 
with songs and music, featuring William Powell, 
Bette Davis, and hundreds of others. 





CHAPTER Il 


ND Snap watched them eat the books. 


When Lynn 


adapted the colored plates in the old books to drawings 

of her own and modernized the costumes, Snap began 
to understand. They were going to steal Baroque’s styles 
even before he invented them. 

The studio was one of those quaint places in the Latin 


Quarter. 


This morning Lynn was working there alone at 
an adaption of a Monk’s cowl. 


There were many other 


sketches all around, and the place was littered with paints, 


water colors, and other painter’s 
materials, Lynn had a dirty artist 
smock over her pretty dress and 
her hair was awry. 

Just then the limousine drew up 
with Snap driving. They kept the 
ear for a front. And in no time 
Nash was upstairs. 

**Well, it’s about time you 
showed up,’’ she greeted him ir- 
ritably. 

He ignored her surliness, and 
picking up one of her sketches 
praised it. 

‘Ts it really good?’’ she asked 
more like her old self. 

‘‘Here’s my O. K.’’ he laughed 
as he took several sketches to a 
high desk where he rubber stamped 
them with signatures of the lead- 
ing Parisian designers. 

‘If we had really stolen them 
from Baroque—they couldn’t be 
better. Lynn, you’re a genius! ’’ 

*‘T hope New York agrees with 
you,’’ she said turning suddenly 
to hand him some letters, ‘‘ Here’s 
the morning mail.’’ 

Nash eagerly opened a particu- 
Jar-.one—and in it was a check 
from New York for $500. They 
looked at each other delightedly. 


‘(We eat!’’ sang out Nash. 


‘“Grand!’’ shouted Lynn, as she 
shrugged herself out of her smock 
and started to primp. In short 
order she was dressed and, with 
their arms around each other, they 
descended into the street. 

There a violent altercation was 
occuring between Snap, who sat 
in the chauffeur’s seat of the car, 
and two sinister looking French- 
men. 

‘“What’s the trouble?’’ 
Nash. 

“How should I know???’ came 
back Snap who understood no 
French. ‘‘These mugs grab the 
key of the car and go into a song 
and dance.’? 

One of the Frenchmen who spoke 
a little English chimed in to Nash, 
‘“Thee auto — you belong. to 
heem?’? 

““Certainly,’’ spoke up Nash. 

““You do not pay—I’m sent for 
to take heem away.’’ 

It was just $500—and Nash 
ruefully gave up the check he had 
just received. 

‘*Are we in the money?’’ Snap 
asked open mouthed. 


asked 


EN 


‘“We  were,’’?-.snapped back 
Lynn. 
‘*To Ciro’s’’? ordered Nash. 


‘“We?’ll dope out a way of paying 
for our eats after we get there.’’ 


‘‘they say if you stand at this bar 
long enough, sooner or later, you’! 
meet everybody in the world.’’ 

‘‘Let’s not wait that long.’’ 
smiled Lynn. 





“To Ciro’s,” ordered Nash, “and don’t spare the horses.” 


(Going 


for a ride in “Fashions of 1934,” the latest First National comedy- 
drama, which comes to the Strand Theatre next Wednesday.) 


A smart cosmopolitan crowd was 
gathered at the bar in Ciro’s en- 
joying apertifs before lunch. Nash 
and Lynn found two seats next 
to a chubby disconsolate looking 
fellow American. There was a 
brief case on the bar next to him 
with his name engraved on it, 
‘Moe Finkel.’’ 


‘Champagne cocktails,’’ Nash 
ordered for himself and Lynn, 


‘*You know,’’ confided Nash, 


‘¢From now on,’’ boasted Nash, 
‘the world is our oyster.’’ 

‘‘Oysters ain’t in season,’’ 
mournfully interjected the discon- 
solate Moe Finkel. 

‘*Cheer up Mr. Finkel,’’ said 
Nash laying a kind arm on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Maybe I can _ help 
you.’’ Nash disregarded Lynn’s 
restraining arm, 

““TIt would help me better if 
you was Houdini.’’ Moe Finkel 





sadly opened his brief case and 
took from it an ostrich plume. 

“‘Lovely plume,’’ remarked 
Nash. ‘‘But I’m not in the mar- 
ket.’ 

‘¢T knew it,’’ wailed Moe, ‘‘I 
got a million ostriches in Califor- 
nia—eating their heads off—and 
I ain’t sold a feather in six 
months. ‘‘Ostrich feathers ain’t 
like flour or cheese. They’re al- 
ways in demand.’’ 

But Nash, holding the plume in 
his hand, was hardly listening. He 
was watching the couple who had 
just entered and were crossing the 
floor. He called over a- waiter. 

‘“Who is that pretty girl with 
Monsieur Baroque?’’ 

‘‘That,’’ replied the waiter, 
‘is the Grand Duchess Alix, an 
Emigre from Imperial Russia, It 
is claimed for her that she is the 
best dressed woman in Paris.’’ 

Nash dismissed the waiter and 
turned suddenly to Finkel. 

‘“Mr. Finkel, you’ve come to 
the right man. ‘‘You have some 
money left, haven’t you?’’ he gave 
Finkel hardly any time to answer, 
but went on crisply, ‘‘And you 
have millions of ostrich feathers. ’- 

Finkel was listening now with 
his mouth open, as with a pat on 
the back Nash concluded, ‘‘I’m 


going to put ostrich feathers 
across for you.’’ 
““Do that, Mr. Nash — and 


there’s $50,000 in it for -you.’’ 

‘‘Put it in writing,’’ cracked 
back Nash. 

And to Lynn’s eager questions 
as they got up to go—the bill had 
unobstrusively been left with Fin- 
kel—Nash would only gaze eryp- 
tically at the Grand Duchess Alix, 
and smile, 

“‘Tt’s in the bag, baby, I’m 
going to call on the Grand Duch- 
ess.’? 

(To be Continued Tomorrow) 





Adapted from First National’s laugh extravaganza 


with songs and music, featuring William Powell, 
Bette Davis, and hundreds of others. 





CHAPTER IV 


66 UT I don’t know this man,’’ the Duchess was saying 
to her Butler who had brought in to her Nash’s 


card. 


‘“Who is he?’’ 


“Your Highness—it’s the same man who has been tele- 
phoning so often. An American. He insists on Seeing you 
personally. He is very distingue.’’ 


- “Oh well, show him in.”’ 


, Nash came into the room. He was immaculate as usual, 
in his cutaway pin-striped trousers and silk hat. He carried 


a small leather attache case. 
courtesy. Soon, after plying the 
Duchess with compliments, he laid 
before her his plan. A plan to 
produce a revue, the most spectacu- 
lar the world had ever seen, with 
the Duchess, Paris’ best dressed 
woman as the star. 

But the Duchess was haughty, 
‘*T am not interested in your 
plans, Monsieur. I’ve heard that 
American’s are crazy. Now I 
know it!’’ 

Nash was insistent—this wasn’t 
to be a silly French revue with a 
lot*of naked girls, but one gloryi- 
fying Parisian Fashions. The 
whole world would pay tribute to 
the Duchess’ taste. 

The Duchess turned to ring for 
her butler and have Nash shown 
out, when suddenly Nash dropped 
his formal air. He gave her a 
resounding slap and laughed out. 

*¢Come on, Olga—be your age.’’ 

The Duchess was flabbergasted, 
‘Oh, I hoped you hadn’t recog- 
nized me,’’ 

‘“Olga—I never forget a face 

. the moment you came into 
Ciro’s I knew I had seen you 
someplace. You were a brunette 
the last time I saw you... let’s 


And he bowed with exquisite 





see . . . in Hollywood.’’ 

But still Olga, although now ex- 
posed, was unwilling to star in the 
revue. 

‘“‘Afraid of the boy friend,’’ 
asked Nash pointing to Baroque’s 
photograph which was on the side 
table. 

Olga nodded, ‘‘I’ve put myself 
over. Baroque thinks I’m on the 
level.’ 

“‘That’s perfect!’’ assured 
Nash. ‘‘You sold him the idea 
you were a Grand Duchess, now 
sell him the idea of this revue. If 
he gets sore, we’ll let him do the 
costumes. Here’s the dotted line 
on the contract.’’ 

And the Grand Duchess Alix 
signed. And she herself wasn’t 
sure whether she signed from fear 
OY from =. es 

But even then things didn’t go 
smoothly. Moe Finkel kicked 
about the amount of money Nash 
was using, and he didn’t see the 
necessity of putting on a show. 
Lynn, who had been taking Nash 
for granted, was getting jealous 
about the Duchess to whom she 
thought Nash was paying too much 


attention, and flirting with the 
young American composer who was 
writing the music for the revue. 


Finally Nash wheedled Baroque, 
who was putty in Olga’s hands, 
into putting money into the show 
and from then on the sailing seem- 
ed clearer. At least for the show. 
Lynn was more put out than ever. 

‘‘Sit on my piano and inspire 
me,’’ Jimmy, the young composer 
said to Lynn one day at rehearsal, 
and noticing the sad look in her 
eyes continued. ‘‘You’re carrying 
a torch for that Nash, aren’t 
you?’’ 


But Lynn did not answer. 


‘‘Lynn, I’m crazy about you. 
Why don’t you forget that worth- 
leas. oe 


oe «No-account:;.<..’ ? from 
Lynn 

«¢. . . double crossing .. .’’ 

ee . chiseling ...’’ 

«Saf abo tamin 2 2 22 

ii. + ayn ee 

iia. oe UnSerupulous-s—. 40 

OS age SALI ag bt tila gae ce 

ee Som of -aq25522 

tes 80 SIAN hOwi ss 4 Tiynn 
was almost weeping now. ‘‘It’s 


no use, Jimmy, I can top every 
adjective you can give me.’’ 

**T see,’’? murmured Jimmy. It’s 
a. case of......?? 

‘‘Stop it!’’ sereamed Lynn 
shrilly, and she hurriedly got up 
and walked away. 

Meanwhile in the Duchess’ dress- 
ing room, Olga was urging Nash 
to take her to lunch. 

‘“Take me to lunch, Sherry.’’ 

But when Nash pleaded off she 
countered, ‘‘Just what is this 
Lynn girl to you?’’ 

Now don’t you start— ’’ ex- 
ploded Nash. ‘‘I got enough 
trouble explaining you to her.’’ 

And so preparations went on for 





“Listen, Duchess, I knew you when you were an extra in Holly- 


wood.” 


(Verree Teasdale and William Powell seem to be getting 


acquainted in this scene from “Fashions of 1934,” which features 
Bette Davis, Frank McHugh, Hugh Herbert and 200 Busby Berke- 


ley fan dancers. 


It will appear at the Strand Theatre next 


W ednesday.) 


the show. Everybody was worry- 
ing except Snap who seemed to be 
in his heaven. Only the scene 
shifters who disclosed his hiding 
places with a pretty French chorus 
girl bothered him. But he dis- 
covered something. 

‘Nash, old boy,’’ he said to 
his boss one afternoon. ‘‘I think 
Baroque is trying to double-cross 
you and corner Finkel’s ostrich 
feathers for himself.’’ 

‘‘But I have an option on 
them,’’ retorted Nash. 

Snap only shrugged his should- 


ers, and Nash went on. 

*“So he thinks he’ll double cross 
me. Well I have a thing or two 
I haven’t sprung yet. That bird’ll 
be sorry he ever met me. Wait 
till after the show. Come closer, 
Snap, old pal.’’ 

And Nash whispered into Snap’s 
ears his big idea. 

Snap stepped back with amaze- 
ment and admiration lighting up 
his face. 

“Do you really think you ean 
put it over? It’s colossal! ’’ 

(To be Continued Tomorrow) 
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Adapted from First National’s laugh extravaganza 
with songs and music, featuring William Powell, 
Bette Davis, and hundreds of others. 





CHAPTER V 


ND what a show it turned out to be! 
The gowns in the show were a _ positive 
While the chorus, performing a beautiful 


wonderful ! 
sensation ! 


The Duehess was 


and intricate ensemble with great ostrich fans, took one’s 
breath away in their representation of a gorgeous dream 


fantasy. 


It put the Folies Bergeres to shame. 


And the 


haunting melody Jimmy had written was something to carry 


away forever. 


Baroque, of course, was pleased and excited with the 


acclaim the Duchess was receiving. 


reception his costumes had receiv- 
ed. But his enthusiasm received 
a sudden shock when Nash stepped 
out on the stage to make an an- 
nouncement. 

‘«’..your enthusiasm has given 
me an idea. In a few weeks I 
plan to open the most exclusive 
fashion shop in Paris, which in 
honor of this show, will be called 
‘«Hlegance,’’? and where you will 
all be able to buy the ravishing 
creations which have delighted you 
from this stage. These have all 
been designed under my supervis- 
ion by Monsieur Baroque, who will 
join the ranks of our other bril- 
liant designers. ’’ 

Baroque fumed! He rushed up 
to Nash later and snapped at him, 


‘Liar! Crook! You are going to 
open a dress house? How dare 
you? What do you mean? What 


does this mean?’’ 

““Well,’’ said Nash ealmly ‘‘as 
far as I ean figure out, it means 
you have financed your most dan- 
gerous rival.’’ 

Meanwhile, for the opening of 
Maison Elegance, Nash staged a 
fashion show such as the capital 
of fashion had never seen. It was 


Not to mention the great 





novel! It was original! It was 
stunning! Nor was the daring 


conception of presentation all; the 
gown themselves were such as made 
the style wise women of Paris 
gasp and eagerly desire to own. 
Had Nash known what was go- 
ing on in Baroque’s private office 
he might have whistled a different 
tune. For there, all the great de- 
signers of Paris had met with 
Baroque and under his leadership 
were taking steps to stop him. 
Baroque was speaking, ‘‘My 
friends—I have here, cables from 
my spies in New York—reports 
from my detectives here! I have 
proof that this Nash is selling in 
New York sketches signed with 
our names! Forgeries! No won- 
der our American business is fall- 


ing off.’’ And more to the same 
effect. What hurt mostly, though, 


was that Nash had a corner on all 
of Finkel’s ostrich feathers, and 
ostrich plumes were now the rage. 
So Baroque produced a warrant 
he had sworn out against Nash 
and which he intended to have 
served on him soon. 

Nor was Nash’s love affair pro- 


The audience gasped at the sheer beauty of “The Symphony of 


Living Harps.” 


(One of the gorgeous spectacles in “Fashions of 


1934,” which features the 200 Busby Berkeley fan dancers and 


the screen’s first great fashion parade. 


It is a First National picture 


and is coming to the Strand next Wednesday.) 


gressing well. At this very mo- 
ment Jimmy was urging Lynn to 
go to Berlin with hin. 
‘‘Going to do that show you 
spoke about??? Lynn asked. 
“Yes, Lynn—won’t you 
with me? Marry me?’? 

Lynn would not say yes. 

“‘Oh Lynn, don’t be a little 
fool. You know Nash will never 
marry you. He’s just using you. 
You do all the work here, while 
he fools around with the Duchess 
——and other women.’’ 


come 


EN 


Lynn tried to stop him but he 
went on, 

““How can you go on believing 
in him? He promised to quit this 
racket after the show. Did he? 
He’ll drag you from one racket 
to another. Lynn, come with me.’’ 

Just then Nash entered, ‘‘Am 
I interrupting a sale?’’ he asked 
with a sarcastic glance at Jimmy. 

And they had it out then and 
there. Jimmy wanted to fight 
Nash, but Lynn held him back. 


Nash was his old smooth, noncha- 








lant self. Finally Jimmy walked 
out with a last word to Lynn. 

‘““My train leaves at six, I’ll 
be expecting you.’’ 

But Lynn was more boiled up 
than Nash had thought, for when 
he attempted to embrace her she 
pushed him away angrily and said, 
“‘You’re a conceited, egotistical, 
ungrateful, impossible person.’’ 

Nash promised to mend his ways, 
but Lynn would not listen to him. 
His affair with the Duchess. was 
the crux of the matter, and he 
knew it. So he finally said: 

““My darling—you’re not jeal- 
ous of her? She doesn’t mean a 
thing. She’s just a useful pawn 
in my game. Why lynn — she 
gives me a pain.’’ 

Lynn looked at him a little un- 
believingly ; they were so much ab- 
sorbed in each other they did not 
hear the outer door open and the 
step of the Duchess in the ante- 
room. Nor did they notice the 
inner door open. 

‘‘Tuynn, dear—one little finger 
of yours means more to me than 
all the phoney Grand Duchesses 
in the whole of Europe.’’ 

The Duchess stood there scowl- 
ing at them. 

‘<T was only kidding her along. 
All that love making was an act.’’ 
Suddenly he saw the Duchess. 

“<Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I was com- 
ing to tell you about a plot to 
ruin you. But now it’s not im- 
portant. I don’t think I have 
anything to tell. Goodbye.’’ She 
turned and went out regally. 

Lynn glanced uneasily at the 
door, ‘‘Take my tip, Sherry, dear, 
Quit now, while the quitting is 
good. I know something terrible 
is going to happen.’’ 

But Nash only pulled a eigayx 
out of his pocket and lit it. What 
was going on in his head? 

(Concluded Tomorrow) 








Adapted from First National’s laugh extravaganza 
with songs and music, featuring William Powell, 
Bette Davis, and hundreds of others. 





CHAPTER VI 


ASH was reading, in the afternoon paper, the announce- 
ment of the wedding of the Grand Duchess to Baroque, 


when the blow fell. 


A gendarme and a detective en- 


tered his office, Lynn scurrying after them, and presented 


him with the warrant for his arrest. 


Sinee his affability 


could not wave away their official duties, he threw himself 


on their mercy. 


‘Will you let me speak in private with the lady?’’ 


But pleadings were of no avail with Lynn now. 
‘‘T have promised to marry Jimmy, and I 


was through! 
am going to Berlin with him on 
the six o’clock train.’’ Not even 
Snap’s subsequent appeals to her 
loyalty helped. So Nash gave him- 
self up to the police. 

Just outside the door he said, 
‘‘Gentlemen, will you take me to 
Monsieur Baroque, who signed this 
warrant, I am sure he will realize 
it is a mistake and withdraw the 
charges.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ they said, ‘‘ we will give 
you a chance to clear yourself.’’ 

And they were just about to 
set off to the wedding reception 
when Moe Finkle dashed up in 
great excitement. Nash tried to 
wave him away. 

‘¢Mr. Nash, it’s about the feath- 
ers, they’re diseased! ’’ 

‘They ’re what?’’ 

‘¢Diseased! It’s terrible. The 
French quarantine authorities have 
just ordered them all burned.’’ 

Nash’s mouth set itself in hard 
lines, ‘‘Come on, gentlemen, let’s 
be getting to Monsieur Baroque’s. 
Leave this to me, Finkel.’’ 

The Duchess and Baroque were 
very much surprised to see him— 


Ten 


She 





having supposed him in jail. 

“*HWello, Olga,’’ he gaily called 
out to the Duchess. 

Her face blanched. Was Nash 
about to reveal het secret when 
things seemed just at their best? 
She induced Baroque to speak to 
him in private. 

“*Wow dare you come here?’’ 
demanded Baroque when the three 
were at last alone. 

““Why I’m leaving in a moment 
—Jjust as soon as you tell those 
gendarmes there’s a mistake.’’ 

Baroque fumed and fretted. No, 
he would show no merey. So Nash 
blurted out the truth about the 
Duchess. 

“*She’s no more a Grand Duch- 
ess than I am. Her name’s Olga 
Sinova. I knew her six years ago 
in Hollywood,—she was an extra 
girl. Now—do you want me to 
go and tell the reporters? Do you 
want all Paris to laugh at you?’’ 

**Ts this true?’’ Baroque scream- 
ed at Olga. 

“‘But darling, it’s me you love 
—not my title,’’ she cooed. 


Baroque nearly went mad for a 
moment. Finally he calmed down. 
‘*T will withdraw the charges.’’ 


‘*But that isn’t all,’’ Nash 
quietly went on, ‘‘now is your 
chance! Purchase Maison Ele- 


gance—the most flourishing busi- 
ness in Paris! I will leave France 
altogether. You will never be 
troubled with me again.’” 

““Does that inelude,’’ Baroque 
asked taking out his check book, 
‘the shipment of ostrich 
feathers??? 

‘“TIndeed it does,’’ Nash assured 
him happily. ‘‘ All the feathers.’’ 
He: pocketed the huge proceeds of 
the sale and left. 

Later that afternoon, back at 
the apartment, Lynn was entering 
a taxi to take her to the Berlin 
train. She was astonished to find 
Nash sitting there beside her. 

““No,’’ he said to the driver, 
‘“not the railroad station, drive in- 
to Le Havre to catch the boat.’’ 

Ts. Lb. thought you “were 
in jail by this time,’’ Lynn al- 
most breathlessly whispered. 

““But you hoped I wasn’t, 
didn’t you?’’ answered Nash. 

Lynn tried to make the driver 
go to the station, but Nash’s arms 
were around her, and his lips 
smothered her words in hers, and 
she did love him, and she did want 
to go back to America with him. 
But in the last second before she 
gave in she did make him promise 
to give up rackets. 

And so we find the three again, 
Nash, Lynn, and the ever present 
Snap, at the rail of a fast liner 
sailing for America. Just then 
a funny little man with a high 
collar sidled up to Nash. 

«Monsieur Nash,’’ he urged, 
““T have the most marvelous pro- 


position for you. For years I have 
experimented—and at last I am 
successful. I have succeeded in 
crossing silk worms with glow 
worms to make luminous evening 
dresses. Think, we can make mil- 
lions! Look, here I have them in 
this box. Think of the possibili- 
ties, luminous coats, luminous hats, 
luminous gowns, luminous dresses, 
luminous shifts, luminous under- 
wear, luminous ; . .”’ 

““Nerts!’’ eried Lynn, snatching 
the box of worms out of Nash’s 
eager hands gnd hurling it into 
the sea. ; 

The 






fran Frenchman dived 


after them, while Nash, smiling in 
realization of Lynn’s determina- 
tion to keep him out of promotion 
schemes, put his arms around her. 

‘Where did Snap go?’’ he said 
suddenly. 

Snap was seen kissing a pretty 
girl behind a half opened door. 
barked out Nash. 

‘¢You’re right, Boss,’’ 
back the erestfallen Snap. 


Snap”? 
eame 


And then arm in arm, the three 
sauntered gaily down the deck, 
happy, carefree, without a worry 
in the world. 


—THE END— 











They looked out on the swirling waters—happy, carefree, without 
a worry in the world. (The glorious ending of First National’s 
great laugh hit, “‘“Fashions of 1934,” starring Bette Davis, William 
Powell, Verree Teasdale, Frank McHugh, Hugh Herbert and the 
200 Busby Berkeley fan dancers, coming to the Strand, Wednesday.) 








"Fashions Of 1934’ 
Coming With Styles, 
Comedy & Romance 





One of the most colorful pic- 
tures to come from Hollywood in 
many a day is promised by the 
management with the showing of 
the First National production, 
““Fashions of 1934,’’ with Wil- 
liam Powell in the stellar role at 
9 (i encenon eine toe next 

The picture is said to combine 
hilarious comedy with glamorous 
romance and a mammoth spectacle, 
the latter staged by Busby Berke- 
ley, the musical comedy director 
whose flair for the unique and 
bizarre is exemplified in the beau- 
tiful specialty numbers in ‘‘ Foot- 
light Parade,’’ ‘‘Gold Diggers of 
19338,’ ‘442nd Street’? and other 
pictures. 

The prize number in ‘‘ Fashions 
of 1934’? is a most unusual spec- 
tacle in which 200 beautiful girls, 
do a fan dance in rhythm to mu- 
sie furnished by a harp orchestra. 

One feature calculated to appeal 
especially to women is a gorgeous 
fashion show staged by Director 
William Dieterle. In the luxur- 
ious setting of a fashionable and 
exclusive Paris modiste shop, more 
than a seore of girls display the 
very latest 1934 styles in women’s 
evening gowns and wraps, sports 
suits, negligees and lingerie. 

These are but some of the 
special numbers seen in a picture 
that is basically comedy drama in 
which William Powell as a high 
pressure promoter, corners’ the 
Paris fashion market and _ sets 
himself up as the king of fashions. 

Bette Davis plays opposite Pow- 
ell as his co-conspirator and vies 
for his love with Verree Teasdale, 
who is seen in the character of 
an American show girl masquer- 
ading as a Russian Grand Duchess. 

With two such comedians as 
Frank McHugh and Hugh Her- 
bert teamed up, the fun promises 
to be irrepressible. As the some- 
what flirtatious aide of Powell, 
McHugh manages to get into ro- 
mantic entanglements that are 


comical enough to stir the risibili- 
ties of a deacon. 





Frank McHugh, brings his irre- 
pressible humor to ‘“‘Fashions of 
1934,”’ coming to the Strand. 


Mat No. 30 





dG 





Verree Teasdale, who sings as 
well as she acts, renders a catchy 
song in the musical comedy show 
within the main show of the pic- 
ture. The musie and lyrics were 
written especially for the picture 
by'Sammy Fain and Irving Kahal, 
noted Broadway and Hollywood 
songsters. 

The remainder of the cast is se- 
lected from talented artists of both 
stage and screen and includes such 
players as Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Phillip Reed, Gordon 
Westcott, Dorothy Burgess, 
Etienne Girardot, William Burress, 
Nella Walker, Spencer Charters 
and Harry Beresford. 

The original story is by Harry 
Collins and Warren Duff, adapted 
by Gene Markey and Kathryn 
Scola and dramatized for the 
screen by F. Hugh Herbert and 
Carl Erickson. 


This combination of scenes from “Fashions of 1934 captures the mood and tempo of the picture perfectly. 
with comedy, music with romance, and spectacles with dancing by Busby Berkeley’s beautiful girls. 
Bette Davis, Verree Teasdale, Frank McHugh and Hugh Herbert, and is coming to the Strand on Wednesday. 


Bros.-First National picture. 





200 Beauties Stage 
Fan Dance In Film, 
‘Fashions Of 1934’ 





A fan dance to surpass all fan 
dances—that was the theory on 
which Busby Berkeley worked in 
directing the musical and dance 
numbers of ‘‘ Fashions of 1934,’’ 
the First National comedy ro- 
mance which comes to the.......... 
Seen Sete Theatre— ON | -.38:ste.0-t-oe 
with William Powell in the stellar 
role, 

Two hundred girls take part in 
a fan dance number which rejuve- 
nates the fad for ostrich feathers. 
Four hundred fans, each contain- 
ing fifteen plumes, are used for 
the dance. Careful rehearsing, to 
avoid any question of censorship, 
was necessary in preparing the 
dance, over eight weeks being used 
for rehearsals alone. 


In addition to the fan dance, a 
mammoth style show with the lat- 
est creations of the modistes’ art 
will be seen in the picture, which 
is, however, primarily a comedy 
romance and not a musical. Bette 
Davis heads the supporting cast, 
which contains such talented play- 
ers as Frank McHugh, Verree 
Teasdale, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed, Gordon Westcott and Dor- 
othy Burgess. 


William VDieterle directed the 
picture from the screen play by 
F. Hugh Herbert and Carl Erick- 
son, 


Publicity—Advance 
Highlights of “Fashions of 1934” 


Mat No, 67—20e 





“Fashions Of 1934’ 
Shows Pretty Girls 
Modeling New Mode 


One of the most. elaborate 
fashion displays ever presented on 
the screen is shown in the First 
National picture, ‘‘Fashions of 
1934,’’ which comes to the............ 
(BHGAGLS GON 5. 2e vances eccs é 
with William Powell in the stellar 
role. The latest and most exclu- 
sive Parisian and Hollywood styles 
are presented at the show, includ- 
ing evening gowns and wraps, 
sport suits, mnegligees, dainty 
lingerie, hunting and riding cos- 
tumes. 

They are displayed by more 
than a score of beautiful girls 
playing the part of mannikins. The 
method of display is also unique. 
The show takes place in an elab- 
orate salon in which tables are set 
with wines and delicacies for the 
customers. Not a sign of a gown 
is in sight for display purposes. 

Finally when the customers are 
beginning to wonder where the 
display is, the lights are turned 
out, and a circular platform with 
framed pictures of men and wom- 
en of the past stands out at one 
end of the room. 

Lights are concentrated on one 
picture at a time from within the 
circle. The portrait goes up like 
a eurtain and behind is revealed 
the pretty mannikin in the latest 
style. The portraits are used to 
show the resemblance of the mod- 
ern style to that of fifty or 100 
years or more ago, it being 
claimed that styles go in cycles 
and that the Parisian coutouriers 
copy many of their fashions from 
the past ages. The platform re- 
volves slowly so that each style 
may be presented. 


This is one of the spectacles 
that is presented in ‘‘ Fashions of 
1934,’’ a romantic comedy drama 
in which an American promoter 
corners the Parisian market. An- 
other mammoth spectacle is a fan 
dance in which 200 beautiful girls 
perform in feather costumes. 

Bette Davis has the leading 





It blends drama 
It stars William Powell, 
This is a Warner 


feminine role opposite Powell 
while others in the cast include 
Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale, 
Reginald Owen, Henry O’Neill, 
Hugh Herbert, Phillip Reed, Gor- 
don .Westcott and Dorothy Bur- 
gess. William Dieterle directed. 
The specialty numbers are by 


Busby Berkeley. 








A Golden Goddess 


Bette Davis, the petite blonde star, who appears opposite William 
Powell in the screen’s first great laugh and fashion extravaganza, 
“Fashions of 1934,” a Warner Bros.-First National picture, which 


features 200 Busby Berkeley fan dancers. 


It opens at the Strand 


Theatre on Wednesday next. 
Mat No. 10—10e 
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William Powell And 
Bette Davis In Same 
Film For First Time 





Although William Powell and 
Bette Davis have both been work- 
ing at the Warner ,Bros.-First Na- 
tional studios for about two years 
they were cast together for the 
first time in Powell’s latest star- 
ring picture, ‘‘ Fashions of 1934,’’ 
which will be shown on the screen 
of the Theatre be- 


In this picture Bette has the 
leading feminine role opposite 
Powell, the two heading a east 
that is a large and exceptionally 
talented one. Powell has long 
been a star, while Bette but re- 
cently rose to. stellar rank, 
although she has been playing 
featured leads ever since she won 
success in an ingenue part in the 
George Arliss picture, ‘‘The Man 
Who Played God.’’ 


Bette was given her first stellar 
role in ‘‘Ex-Lady’’ and more re- 
cently was co-starred with Charles 
Farrell in ‘‘The Big Shakedown’? 
and with Pat O’Brien in ‘‘Bu- 
reau of Missing Persons.’’ Pow- 
ell’s most recent pictures are 
‘“The Kennel Murder’ Case,’’ 
‘*Private Detective 62’? and 
‘Lawyer Man.’’ In casting Bette 
with Powell it was believed that 
the two would make an excellent 
romantic team, the latter being a 
decided brunette, tall and well 
built, while Bette is the lightest 
of blondes, slim and willowy. 

Such popular players as Frank 
McHugh, Verree Teasdale, Regi- 
nald Owen, Hugh Herbert and 
Henry O’Neill are cast in the 
more important featured roles. 
Other character parts are enacted 
by Phillip Reed, recently recruited 





William Powell in “Fashions of 
1934” now at the strand. 


Mat No, 15—5e 


from the Broadway stage, Gordon 
Westcott, Etienne Girardot, Wil- 
liam Burress, Dorothy Burgess, 
Nella Walker, Spencer Charters, 
George Humbert, Frank Darien, 
Harry Beresford and Helen Free- 
man. 


‘*Fashions of 1934’? has been 
hailed as a highly amusing comedy 
drama in which Powell, as a high 
pressure promoter, corners’ the 
Paris and New York fashion 
marts. The picture also carries 
spectacular numbers, chief of 
which is a fan dance with 200 
beautiful girls. There also is a 
glamorous fashion show with beau- 
tiful models displaying the latest 
in Women’s gowns. 

William Dieterle directed from 
the screen play by F. Hugh Her- 
bert and Carl Erickson based on 
a story by Harry Collins and 
Warren Duff. Gene Markey and 
Kathryn Scola adapted the Her- 
bert-Erickson screen play. 
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This, ladies and gentlemen, is one of the few pictures which may be looked at from any angle. These 
lissome lassies are one of the features of “Fashions of 1934,” that extravaganza of comedy, laughs 
and beauty, which is now at the Strand. William Powell and Bette Davis are the stars. 


P) 
i 





Gaiety Of Parisian 
Life Is Revealed In 
‘Fashions Of 1934’ 


Americans who never have been 
to Paris are due for a veritable 
Cook’s Tour of the smart places 
of the French eapital and those 
who know the city like natives are 
due for a vicarious thrill from 
closeups of familiar landmarks in 
‘“Fashions of 1934,’? the First 
National picture which comes to 
theccs. eee Theatre on ............ 





the stellar role. 

Action of the story, which pre- 
sents Powell and Bette Davis as 
a pair of amiable ‘‘chiselers,’’ 
takes place before a background 
of such glamorous places as Ciro’s 
bar, the far famed Ritz, Foyot’s, 
Prunier’s, the Folies Bergere and 
a typical cafe-cabaret in the 
Montmarte district. 


Also seen are such well known 
architectural and geographical 
features as the Place de L’Opera, 
Are de Triomphe, Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Rue de la Paix, Place 
de la Concorde, Rue de Rivoli, the 
left embankment of the Seine and, 
of course, the inescapable Eiffel 
Tower. 

Director William Dieterle, a 
stickler for accuracy, has attained 
a masterpiece of exactness in pre- 
senting a fascinating picture of 
smart Parisian life, 


‘‘Pashions of 1934,’’ a comedy 
romance, contains some unusual 
spectacles in a gigantic fashion 
show and a fan dance in which 
200 beautiful girls take part. 
Busby Berkeley, famous musical 
comedy director, staged the fan 
dance number. 


There is a large supporting cast 
which includes such outstanding 
players as Frank McHugh, Verree 
Teasdale, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed, Gordon Westcott and Dor- 
othy Burgess. 


Mat No. 3—15c 





Gossips Speculate 
On Powell- Lindsay 
Romance At Studio 





Hollywood match makers believe 
they see signs of a new romance in 
the life of William Powell, star 
of ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’? a First 
National picture which comes to 
GO kceeeesounes Theatresonens tna - 


The girl is Margaret Lindsay, 
young featured player under con- 
tract to the studio. She has been 
in Hollywood about a year, at- 
tracting attention first in ‘‘ Caval- 
eade,’’ as the young bride. who 
was lost on the ill-starred Titanic. 

The friend-_. 
ship between | 
Powell and 
Miss Lindsay |B 
began when 
they worked 
together in the} 
picture ‘‘Pri- 
vate Detective 
62’’ some 
months ago 
and has con- 
tinued, with 
evidence of in- 
creasing inter- 





WILLIAM 
POWELL 


Mat No. 2—5e 


est on Bill’s part, ever since. 


Miss Lindsay, although not 
working with Powell in ‘‘ Fashions 
of 1934,’? was frequently seen on 
the set with the star, which start- 
ed the tongues of gossips wagging. 

A serious romance would not 
surprise their associates at War- 
ner’s Studios, who have seen the 
Brent-Chatterton affair and the 
Dvorak-Fenton attachment culmi- 
nate in marriage following the as- 
sociation of the principals in piec- 
tures made on that lot. 

In ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ a com- 
edy romance revealing the racket 
of stealing Parisian fashion de- 
signs, Powell plays opposite 
Bette Davis. Others in the cast 
are Frank McHugh, Verree Teas- 
dale, Hugh Herbert, Reginald 
Owen and Henry O’Neill. William 
Dieterle directed the film. 





Verree Teasdale One 
Player Who Can Sing 
Own Songs ForFilms 





Stars rarely do their own singing 
in motion picture roles except in 
musical comedy productions when 
they are selected largely for their 
singing talent. Usually the player 
goes through the motions of sing- 
ing, which the camera records, and 
then later a professional renders 
the song which is dubbed in on 
the sound track. 


This is because few actresses 
possess both histrionic talent and 
good singing voices. On rare 9e- 
casions, however, the combination 
is found. Such is the case with 
Verree Teasdale, who sings in the 
First National picture, ‘‘ Fashions 
of 1934,’’ which comes to the 
SE geE gS is AEE. DPhcatneon sc. aes 

In her role of ‘‘The Duchess’? 
she is starred in a musical revue, 
which is a show within the pro- 
duction of ‘‘Fashions of 1934.’ 
Miss Teasdale is a noted radio 
singer as well as a talented stage 
and screen actress, of New York, 
and some of the famous masters 
of Europe. Her song, ‘‘Spin a 
Little Web of Dreams,’’ is the 
highlight of the revue, which in- 
cludes a fan dance by 200 beauti- 
ful girls clad in a few feathers 
and two fans apiece. 

The picture is a comedy romance 
with William Powell in the stellar 
role and Bette Davis playing the 
feminine lead opposite him. It 
presents the amusing adventures 
of a high pressure promoter who 
corners the Paris fashion market. 

Others in the cast include Frank 
McHugh, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed, Gordon Westcott and Dor- 
othy Burgess. Besides the fan 
dance, which was staged by Busby 
Berkeley, there is an elaborate 
fashion show presented by a score 
of pretty mannikins displaying the 
very latest in women’s gowns. 
William Dieterle directed. 








Bette Davis Under 
$50,000 Insurance 
Against Being Fat 





During the production of 
“Fashions of 1934”, the First 
National picture which comes to 
thew es theatre on ............ ; 
with William Powell in the stel- 
lar role, Bette Davis, who plays 
opposite him, strangely and 
mysteriously developed avoirdu- 
pois. 


Bette started the picture weigh- 
ing in at 106 pounds. This is one 
to two pounds above her normal 
weight, but executives thought 
nothing of it as a star usually 
loses weight in the strenuous 
work of making a picture. When, 
however, at the end of the first 
week, she had put on two more 
pounds, going up to 108, some 
alarm was expressed. 


It was feared that if Bette 
kept putting on two pounds a 
week she would soon be in the 
plump, if not fat, class. As 
Bette has the slimmest figure of 
any actress in Hollywood, this 
was unthinkable. Consequently, 
application for $50,000 insurance 
against Bette becoming fat, was 
immediately made with Lloyd’s. 


The terms of insurance call for 
the payment of $50,000 in case 
Bette tips the scales at more than 
120 pounds. The risk is not con- 
sidered very great, however, as 
the insuring company has the 
right to place Bette on a diet in 
case she reaches a weight of 115 
pounds. 


The diet must be prescribed 
under a physician’s care to insure 
that no dangerous system of re- 
ducing be adopted. The ap- 
prehension that she might be- 
come too plump was dispelled, 
quickly, however, for, by the time 
she had finished the production, 
Bette had not only taken on no 
more weight but had dropped 
back to her normal of about 105 
pounds. 


Bette, while not appearing in 
the role of a fashion plate in 
‘“FWashions of 1934,’? but as that 
of a designer of styles, neverthe- 
less appears in more than two 
score of the latest creations of 
the modiste’s art and it was quite 
essential that she retain her slim 
figure. 


The picture is described as a 
comedy romance. It has specialty 
numbers too, including a fashion 
show and a fan dance by 200 
beautiful girls clad in a couple of 
whirling fans. Others in the cast 
include Frank McHugh, Verree 
Teasdale, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed and Gordon Westcott. Wil- 
liam Dieterle directed. 


A 1934 Fashion 








| 
The men are going strong this 
year for styles such as Bette 


Davis who is featured in “Fash- 
ions of 1934” at the Strand. 


Mat No. 8—5c 
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(REVIEW) 


‘Fashions of 1934’’ Proves 


Big Mit at. . 


... Lheatre 


Bill Powell Never Better and New Film Full 
Of Love, Laughter and Fashion Spectacle 


IRST NATIONAL has done it again. 


In ‘‘Fashions of 


1934,’’ starring William Powell, which was shown locally 


for the first time yesterday at the 


ca oe et theatre, 


they have come to bat with another smashing hit that kept 
audiences roaring with laughter and held them with breath- 
less interest, marveling at the rare beauty of the Busby 


Berkeley spectacles. 


Comedy drama it is, but there is a magnitude about 
the picture which lifts it far above the usual in this type 
of production. For it combines mammoth spectacle with its 
spicy romance and ‘hilarious situations. 


The story by Harry Collins and 
Warren Duff is not only timely, 
up-to-the-minute, as is usual with 
the film fare 
of the asso- 
ciated War- 
ner-First Na- 
tional com- 
panies but it 
reveals for 
the first time 
on the screen 
the unique 
and highly a- 
musing meth- 





VERREE ods employed 
TEASDALE by unserupu- 
Mat No. 5—5c ous shop 
keepers who 


steal and copy exclusive fashion 
designs from the world famous 
couturiers. 


Milady of fashion will now 
learn how it is that her maid or 
her cook can blossom forth in the 
latest of Parisian gowns, iden- 
tical with her own, for which 
she has paid fabulous sums be- 
cause of their exclusiveness. No 
secret, in fact, in the art of fak- 
ing and purloining costume de- 
signs is left unrevealed. 


To the Ladies 


A spectacle of special interest 
to women is a magnificent fash- 
ion show set in the background 
of one of the most fashionable 
Parisian shops. The shop of it- 
self is a thing of beauty but the 
gorgeous creations in evening 
gowns and wraps, sports suits, 
riding and hunting costumes, neg- 
ligees and lingerie, are calculated 
to stir the interest and admira- 
tion of every woman. These are 
displayed by more than a score 
of beautiful mannikins who strut 
their stuff on a unique revolving 
platform. 


As if this were not enough, the 
picture goes on to present a show 
within the main show, a musical 
revue a la Moulin Rouge, :n 
which Verree Teasdale sings a 


her part with an ease and nat- 
uralness that is always pleasing. 
And her blonde beauty and svelte 
figure act as a perfect foil for 
the dark and tall Powell. 


Frank MeHugh puts over some 
rare comedy in the role of 
Powell’s irrepressible aide whose 
flirtatious inclinations lead to 
plenty of trouble. His haunting, 
contagious laugh is enough of it- 
self to set audiences roaring. 
Verree Teasdale proves herself an 
accomplished singer as well as a 
talented actress who is easy to 
look at. 


The remainder of the cast gives 
excellent characterizations and 
include such talented players, re- 
eruited from both stage and 
sereen, as Henry O’Neill, Hugh 
Herbert, Phillip Reed, Gordon 
Westcott, Dorothy Burgess, 
Etienne Girardot, Nella Walker, 
Spencer Charters and Harry 
Beresford. 

The direction has been well 
handled by William Dieterle from 
an excellent dramatization by F. 
Hugh Herbert and Carl Erickson. 


‘Fashions of 1934’ 
Will Be Shown 
Today At..... 


Fan dancers, stars, and gor- 
geous gowns are the attractions 
the Strand offers in “Fashions of 
1934,” the First National picture 
opening today. This picture, said 
to be among the most lavish ever 
produced, stars William Powell 
and Bette Davis. 





The story is a hilarious comedy- 
romance based on a tale by Harry 
Collins and Warren Duff. It re- 
volves about a high pressure pro- 
moter who corners the Paris and 
New York fashion markets. Wil- 
liam Powell plays the role of the 
personable promoter whose am- 
bitious, although unscrupulous, 
schemes keep him one step ahead 
of trouble. 


Busby Berkeley has directed 
the spectacle number of “Fash- 
ions of 1934,” which has received 
applause every time it has been 
viewed. Fan dancers provide the 
color and beauty in this daring 
dance. 


A mammoth fashion show is 
also featured with a score of 
beautiful mannequins displaying 
the latest in women’s creations. 

Bette Davis has the leading 
feminine role opposite Powell, 
while Verree Teasdale is her rival 
in love. Others in the cast are 
Frank McHugh, Reginald Owen, 
Henry O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, 
Phillip Reed, Gordon Westcott, 
Dorothy Burgess, and many 
others. William Dieterle directed 
the picture from the screen play 
by F. Hugh Herbert and Carl 
Erickson, popular writers. 











Bill Powell Is 0... 
Of Fastest Talkers 
in Talkie Pictures 


The three fascest-speaking ac- 
tors in the world, according to 
Dorothy Burgess, when working 
with one of them on ‘‘ Fashions 
of 1934,’’ a First National pie- 
ture now at the*.)...0..c:... Thea- 
tre, are William Powell, Lee 
Tracy and James Cagney. 


Dorothy has worked with all of 
them, and says that Cagney is 
actually the fastest, Tracy the 
most electric, and Powell has the 
best diction. 





““Powell,’’ she says, ‘‘gives you 
an impression of correctness and 
measurement in his speech, while 
actually he is talking faster than 
most actors can think. Tracy has 
a way of emphasizing parts of a 
sentence that makes what he is 
saying terrifically effective. Cag- 
ney has a slangy way of speaking 
that can be both funny and fear- 
inspiring. Powell’s speech is 
almost never touched with slang 
or wrong construction, no matter 
what sort of part he is playing.’’ 

Miss Burgess declared that in 
making ‘‘ Fashions of 1934’? Pow- 
ell talked so fast that other play- 
ers were compelled to be excep- 
tionally alert in order to catch 
their cue. Powell has the role of 
a promoter who corners the Paris 
and New York fashion market, 
in the picture which is a comedy 
romance that features a spectacu- 
lar fashion show and a fan dance 
by 200 Hollywood beauties. 

Bette Davis heads the supporting 
cast. Other prominent players are 
Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale, 
Hugh Herbert, Reginald Owen and 
Henry O’Neill. William Dieterle 
directed the fast-moving film. 


Piquancy 





Bette Davis gives you the warm 
shoulder in ‘“‘Fashions of 1934,” 
film extravaganza at the Strand. 


Mat No. 11—5c 








Dieterle Would Upset 
Profession of Acting 





William Dieterle, who directed 
William Powell’s latest First Na- 
tional picture, “Fashions of 1934,” 
WOW. 8b. (NOs nce oes theatre, 
would like to revolutionize the 
profession of acting. 

“When you want a carpenter 
or a fisherman or a soda clerk or 
a man to represent any profes- 
sion why not engage such a per- 
son to act his own part?” he 
demanded. “There would be some- 
thing in the man’s speech, his 
walk and even his thinking that 
would indicate his trade or pro- 
fession. His acting would be the 
real thing and not make-believe.” 








Artist Sees “Fashions of 1934” 








eatchy air while 200 stunning 
looking girls pirouette and whirl 


behind ostrich feather fans. 


\\: 


MD 
ROUNDS OF LAUGHTER BY \ 


THAT COMIC EXPERT \ 
This mammoth spectacle, a FRANK MSHUGH 
most beautiful and revealing fan 
dance, is staged as only that mas- 
ter of musical creations, Busby 
Berkeley, who is the genius of 
the specialty numbers of “Foot- 
light Parade,” “Gold Diggers of 
1933” and “42nd Street,” could 
do. YOu'LL TALK 
ABOUT THE 
Fan DANCE, 


A PARADE OF 
STUNNINGLY 
CLAD BEAUTIES 


Cast is Excellent 


suave BILL 


POWELL 


AND ALLURING 


BETTE) A\)|S 


IN THEIR MOST 
ROMANTIC MOOD 


FRILLS AND 


William Powell, who has the FASHIONS !! 


role of a dashing, high pressure 
promoter, enacts his part with 
more than his usual elan and 
good humored forcefulness. This 
is the sort of role at which 
Powell is best and he makes a 
most amusing and _ personable 
character of the scamp promoter 
whose schemes to corner the Paris 
fashion mart lead to romantic en- 
tanglements and hilarious situa- 
tions. 


a 


LA ~L 


NAIA ALAN 
Cy : a ps fe ¥ 
v \\ < : “ 





Laughter, romance, fashions, music and song are poured together to result in the most glorious screen 
spectacle to be presented this year by Warner-Bros.- First National. ‘Fashions of 1934, which is coming 
to the Strand, stars William Powell and features Bette Davis, Verree Teasdale, Frank McHugh, Hugh Her- 
bert and a gorgeous fan dance number, presented by the 200 Busby Berkeley girls. 


Mat No. 48—20¢ 


Bette Davis is more charming 
than ever as Powell’s co-conspir- 
ator and the rival with Verree 
Teasdale for his love. She plays 
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Powell Insisted On 
Crisp, Snap-Ending 
For Newest Picture 





William Powell has his own 
theory about how long a motion 
picture should be. As the doctor 
of most of his own film stories 
and even of his completed films, 
he believes that most pictures 
don’t know when to end. 

“Writers and directors,’ he 
says, “should take Whistler’s 
advice to stop working when they 
are through with what they are 
doing — not go on and try to 
put a triumphant ending of some 
sort on it.” 

Working on this theory, Powell 
succeeded in making a crisp, busi- 


nesslike production of “Fashions - 


of 1934,” his latest First National 
picture, now showing at the.......... 
Theatre. 

“Whistler believed — and most 
artists conceded him right, even 
in his own day — that a half 
light gave better values, and that 
what might be called a half- 
finished picture was often better 
than a finished one, for the rea- 
son that the artist has really 
said all he intended to say in 
the former, whereas in the lat- 
ter he says more than he in- 
tended to say. And under state- 
ment is always more effective 
than overstatement.” 

In “Fashions of 1934” Powell 
has the role of a raseally, though 
likable, promoter who corners the 
fashion marts of Paris and New 
York. While a comedy romance, 
the picture also features such 
spectacular numb rs as a fashion 
show and a fan dance, the latter 
created by Busby Berkeley. The 
picture was directed by William 
Dieterle from the screen play by 
F. Hugh Herbert and Carl Erick- 
son. Bette Davis has the lead- 
ing feminine role. Others include 
Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale 
and Reginald Owen. 





Ostriches Sought 
To Furnish Feathers 
For200FanDancers 





Red flannels are greatly in de- 
mand at the Los Angeles Ostrich 
Farm these days by the long- 
legged, ungainly birds who have 
“given their all” for the sake of 
art. 

Virtually every ostrich in the 
place is qualified for instant ad- 
mission to the nudist colony at 
Lake Elsinore, California, and no 
questions asked, or answered — 
because of the recent demand for 
ostrich feathers at the First Na- 
tional studio. 

Busby Berkeley, dance director, 
needed the feathers to stage a 
spectacular number, featuring 200 
fan dancers, in “Fashions of 
1934,” the picture now showing 
at the Theatre. 
This meant 400 fans, each con- 
taining six ostrich plumes. The 
feathers alone for the number, 
are estimated to have cost $10,- 
000, and while the ostriches may 
wear a pained expression as the 
cold breezes whistle about their 
plucked hides, they at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
their sacrifice added a great con- 
tribution to cinema art and in- 
cidentally permitted their boss to 
declare a fat dividend. 

“Fashions of 1934” is a divert- 
ing comedy romance starring Wil- 
liam Powell, with a strong sup- 
porting cast including Bette Da- 
vis, Frank McHugh, Verree Teas- 
dale, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O'Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed and Gordon Westcott. Wil- 
liam Dieterle directed. 
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Willowy 





Verree Teasdale, who appears in 
“Fashions of 1934,” at the 
Strand Theatre. 


Mat No. 1—5c 





Frank McHugh Picks 
Up His Famous Funny 
Ha-HalnPullmanGar 





Frank McHugh’s famous laugh, 
which is heard on many occasions 
in the First National picture, 
‘“Pashions of 1934,’’ now at the 
Theatre, originated in 
a pullman observation car when 
Frank was in vaudeville. 

Someone on the train told a 
story, a not very funny story, but 
it set a traveling salesman laugh- 
ing. 

The fellow laughed until the 
tears rolled out of his eyes. He 
laughed finally, until he couldn’t 
laugh any more. People who had 
been watching him with annoy- 
ance, because they hadn’t thought 
the story was funny, found the 
laugh so contagious that they all 
took it up. 

The salesman by this time was 
so weak he could hardly laugh any 
more, and the weaker he got from 






Two Stars And A Baby 





DorothyBurgess Did 
1st Role So Well It 


Typed Her For Parts 





Sometimes it’s best not to get 
your big chance in pictures until 
you have been in them for a 
while, according to Dorothy Bur- 
gess. Taken from stage work 
when she had already begun her 
career, she was cast as the fem- 
inine lead in one of the most 
famous pictures ever made, “In 
Old Arizona.” 

She was an immediate hit. But 
for several years after that, she 
was only used in the role of a 
Spanish vamp. An example of 
an actress who had done her 
work too well. 

She has been living down her 
reputation for that sort of role, 
and only recently has been get- 
ting roles which, she thinks, 
might properly have been given 
her in the beginning of her screen 
career—such roles as the one she 
has in “Fashions of 1934,” the 
First National picture now show- 
nig at The. «022.23 Theatre. 

Dorothy’s role in “Fashions of 
1934” is the extremely modern 
one of gold-digging secretary to 
William Powell, star of the pic- 
ture. Others in the cast are 
Bette Davis, Frank McHugh, Ver- 
ree Teasdale, Reginald Owen, 
Henry O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, 
Phillip Reed and Gordon West- 
cott. 

Although “Fashions of 1934” is 
primarily a comedy romance, 
there are two spectacle numbers 
in it, one a gigantic fashion show 
and the other a fan dance with 
200 hand-picked beauties. The 
fan dance sequence was staged 
by Busby Berkeley with songs 
by Sammy Fain and Irving 
Kahal. William Dieterle di- 
rected. 








laughing, the funnier it was to 
every one else. At last the whole 
car was roaring. 

It set Frank thinking. 

What would happen, he thought, 
if someone ‘earned to laugh as if 
he had already laughed himself 
out and had barely a couple of 
little gasping laughs left? 

Would it be funny? He tried it 
in his vaudeville skit—and it was. 

And now Frank has introduced 
it on the screen. 

‘“FWashions of 1934’? is a com- 
edy romance starring William 
Powell with Bette Davis playing 
opposite him. Others in the cast 
include Verree Teasdale, Reginald 
Owen, Henry O’Neill, Hugh Her- 


bert, Phillip Reed and Gordon 
Westcott. William Dieterle di- 
rected. 









Edward G. Robinson and his famous son visit William Powell on 
the set of “Fashions of 1934,” First National’s new fashion drama. 


Mat No. 22—10c 
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FILM COMEDIAN, HAS 
WRITTEN STAGE AND 
SCREEN PLAYS, 


INVENTED A CAMERA 


WHICH 1S CONCEALED 
IN THE HEAO OF A CANE 


These and other stars are now at the Strand in 





“Fashions of 1934.” 


This popular feature is heartily endorsed by exhibitors throughout 


the country. 


Are you taking advantage of it? 


It’s a sure-fire pub- 


licity plant, popular with both editors and readers wherever it has 
been tried. 


Mat No. 52—10c 


Bette Davis Doesn't 
KnowWhether She Is 
Flesh, Fish Or Fowl 


Bette Davis is puzzled. She 
stopped working on her newest 
First National picture, “Fashions 
of 1934,” now showing at the 
Rs cer eS Theatre, long enough 
to read an English magazine 
which described her as weighing 
seven stone ten. 

Like any film star, Bette want- 
ed to know how much th +t was. 


She asked William Powell, star 
of the film. He scratched his 
head and figured for a while, 
then answered that he thought it 
meant about a hundred and ten 
pounds. 

That wasn’t close enough for 
Bette, who tried some of the 
other people on the set, includ- 
ing Director William Dieterle. 
No one could better Powell’s 
guess. 


Bette sent for an Oxford dic- 
tionary and looked it up. This 
is what she found. 


“Stone... weight of 14 pounds 
or of other amounts, varying 
with the commodity (stone of 
meat or fish 8 pounds, stone of 
cheese 16 pounds).” 

Bette figures from that, that 
before she can know how much 
she weighs, she will have to de- 
cide what she’s made of. Figures 
it must be something between 
meat and cheese if she weighs 
“around one hundred and ten,” 
and thinks this is a far ery from 
the old “sugar and spice and 
everything nice.” 

“Fashions of 1934” is a comedy 
romance in which Bette is very 
much in love with her boss, a 
likable scoundrel who corners the 
fashion marts of Paris and New 
York, 

In the supporting cast are 
Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale, 
Reginald Owen, Henry O’Neill, 
Hugh Herbert, Phillip Reed and 
Gordon Westcott. 





Director Refuses To 
Let Actors ‘‘Act’’ In 
Any Of His Pictures 





There’s a big difference be- 
tween acting and acting natural, 
according to William Dieterle 
who directed William Powell’s 
latest First National picture, 
“Fashions of 1934,” now showing 
at the Theatre. 

Dieterle. who had to choose 
some Frenchmen for certain roles 
in the picture, the locale being 
Paris, took real pains to see that 
the players, who were from the 
stage, were natural appearing 
and natural acting. He did not 
wish the “mouthing” style of 
many stage actors. 

But acting natural in an office, 
and on a set, he soon discovered, 
meant two different things to his 
Gauls. 

In each case, the moment the 
men were placed before a cam- 
era, they dropped their air of 
ease and naturalness, contorted 
their features, and stalked about 
as if their backs were reinforced 
with iron staves. 

“Here, what are you doing?” 
asked the irate director of one of 
the men. “What are you making 
those faces for?” 

The man drew himself up very 
straight. 

“Vm acting,” he said. 

“Well, quit acting,” said Die- 
terle, “or I’ll throw you off the 
stage.” 

After considerable coaching 
the men finally learned the dif- 
ference between acting and act- 
ing natural, although they pre- 
ferred the former. 

“Fashions of 1934” boasts a 
strong cast in support of Powell. 
Bette Davis is the leading lady 
and other principals are, Frank 
McHugh, Verree Teasdale, Reg- 
inald Owen, Hugh Herbert, and 
Henry O’Neill. Specialty num- 
bers, including a fan dance with 
200 girls, were staged by Busby 
Berkeley. 
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934s NEW STYLES ARE NEWS! 


Here’s a hasty sample of the columns of New 













Davis 569 


Bette Davis wears this after- 
noon dress of light blue ribbed 
velvet, with inverted box pleats 
flaring from the knees down. 
There is a capelet of plain 
blue velvet which is edged over 
the shoulders with cocoa-colored 
fox. A high ruff of the fox 
frames the face. Miss Davis 
wears suede gloves in the same 
shade as the fox trimming and 
two gold bracelets over these. 
The shoes are of cocoa shade. 


Pub, A 53 


On formal occasions what could 
be more appropriate than a 
suit of bagheera? Verree Teas- 
dale, gives her answer’ in an 
Orry-Kelly three piece afternoon 
ensemble. The _ skirt, angle 
length, is of brown bagheera, as 
is the five-eighths length jacket 
which shows balloon cuffs. The 
long blouse, beige colored, is 
elaborated by cone shaped stitch- 





Above: New 


many years. 


York’s Co-op ad page 
—the first in the Big Town in many, 





York space devoted to this show off the movie 


page. Following is a raft of the same easy-to- 


IMPORTANT! 


Here are full detailed descriptions of the gowns shown in 
the picture. Be sure to have these with you when submit- 
ting fashion stills to your fashion or roto editor. 


ings in gold thread. An off the 
forehead sailor hat of self mate- 
rial, and scarf of sables, com- 
plete the outfit. 


Pub. A 103 


Verree Teasdale wears a wed- 
ding gown that is the very Iat- 
est in style. The skirt blends 
into a ten-foot train, while the 
tunic blouse shows slit dolman 
sleeves. The veil of white velvet 
is held in place with pearl orna- 
ments that match the white pearl 
muff, 


A. Phillips Pub. E 


Alice Phillips poses in a shim- 
mering evening ensemble. Over 


a gown of white crepe roma, for 
which the bodice is embroidered 
in silver bugle beads on flesh 
colored souffle, she wears a full 
length coat of white erminette 
and luxurious silver fox furs. 


C. Augrot Pub. A 4 


Claire Augrot, poses in a Pari- 
sian gown of pink and blue 
tafeta, with new lines seen in 
the off-the-shoulder neck and 
bouffant skirt that starts from 
the low waistline. 


B. McDonald Pub. T 


Straight from Paris is this smart 
suit of black quilted satin, dis- 
played by Blanche McDonald. 


The dress, with stunning sim- 
plicity, reaches a high neckline 
and has short sleeves, while the 
belt is pale blue and the jacket 
of a swagger type. 


D. Burgess Pub. M 


Dorothy Burgess, wears an en- 
semble of black and_ white 
striped tunic top over a black 
velvet skirt, and the large hat 
repeats the same coloring. The 
silver-tipped fox fur, and black 
suede pumps and gloves are the 
accessories. 


Pub. A 141 
A riding habit of the extrava- 
ganza_ variety. The black 


plant women-winners for your papers. 
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breeches are topped with a scar- 
let jacket, waist length. 


Pub. A 140 


A daytime dress of midnight 
blue wool crepe trimmed with 
palest pink bengaline at the 
brief peplum and lined stand- 
up collar, and flaring cuffs. 
Buttons of the light material 
trim the front opening of the 
frock. 


Pub. A 139 


An evening gown of black vel- 
vet, with a satin lined cape and 
collar and cuffs of heavy white 
lace. 


Pub. A 90 


A Richelieu ensemble for eve- 
ning. Gwen Zetter shows to ad- 
vantage the sleeveless black 
gown topped by a scarlet cape 
of velvet lined in white satin, 
and fastened with a row of 
spherical buttons down the front. 
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Style Secrets In Fashion 
Picture Carefully Guarded 


But Coincidence Came Along and a Hollywood 
Fashion Made its Appearance in Paris 


OINCIDENCE—it’s the bane of the style designer’s ex- 


istence. 


Yet it is an actual and common occurence. 


Schiaparelli, Chanel, Vionnet. 


They’re magic names in 


Paris. In Hollywood, which of late years has forged to the 
front as a fashion center, the name of Orry-Kelly is as well 


known. 


Yet what the French designers are creating, may at the 
same moment be created in Hollywood, and with no reason- 
able explanation for the occurrence except that both groups 


of designers have been working along similar lines of re- 


search. 
Recently, for the First National 
picture, ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ 


which is now showing at the........... 
Agee SI ENS Theatre, with William 
Powell in the stellar role, Orry- 
Kelly designed a Richelieu cape, 
fashioned after the manner of the 
famous cardinal. 

The idea struck him as such a 
good one, that he even wrote it 
into the script of the picture. 

That was months ago. Recent- 
ly—last month to be exact— 
Schiaparelli came out with a gown 
similarly designed. 

Coincidence—that’s. all. 

The idea of the Richelieu cape 
was closely guarded at the studio. 
It couldn’t possibly have leaked 
to Paris and the gown had been 
designed in time to reach New 
York for showing when the piec- 
ture was in production. 


Leg-O’-Mutton Sleeve 


Recently Orry-Kelly began to 
work with puffed and leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves in his pictures. Almost 
simultaneously Paris decided on 
this return to a fashion of yester 
day. Today the puffed and leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve is the style craze 
of the moment. 

Other styles of a past age used 
by Orry-Kelly in ‘‘ Fashions of 
1934’? include a Tyrolean costume 
and an adaptation of a Chinese 
coat, which have been released to 
the style market. 

Eight or ten other novel cos- 
tumes which are used in the pic- 
ture he would not reveal, keeping 
the styles a guarded secret so that 
they could not be copied and re- 
leased for magazine and newspa- 
per photographs before the re- 
lease of the picture. 

Several years ago, Orry-Kelly 
designed the evening dress adapta- 
tion of the Eton Jacket. It was 
used by Constance Bennett in one 
of her pictures, and has since been 
used by other stars. Today it is 
one of the standard modes in the 
fashion market! 

He designed a three-tier fur 
cape for Kay Francis to wear in 
‘COne Way Passage.’’ That cape, 
or a similar model, may be seen 
today in every fashionable fur 
shop. 

In his designing carrer, he has 
designed hundreds of gowns for 
Hollywood stars, which have later 
become fashionable throughout the 
world of good dressers. 








new Warner 

player, who appears in “Fash- 

ions of 1934,” coming to the 

Strand Theatre on Wednesday. 
Mat No. 29—5e 
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Bette Davis Revives 
Prince Albert Coat 





Shades of Prince Albert! The 
silhouette of the frock coat he 
made famous has been revived 
by Bette Davis in the First Na- 
tional picture, “Fashions of 1934,” 
which comes to the ...................5 
TROAGKOLON@.caccu-sssami cers : 

Orry-Kelly, the designer, be- 
lieved fhe garment lent itself to 
feminine interpretation. How- 
ever, it was not in conservative 
black that the suit materialized, 
but in rustling taffeta, gaily 
stripped with red and white wool. 
The straight line skirt is topped 
with a tailored blouse of white 
silk showing a black velvet tie. 
The coat is a faithful reproduc- 


tion of the Prince Albert. 


History Inspires Current Modes 


Warner Bros. musical extrava- 
ganza, ‘Fashions of 1934” at the 
Strand, reveals the origin of modern 
styles. The design taken from paint- 
ings and historical figures are mod- 
ernized for gowns ,wraps and sports 
apparel. These were cleverly devised 
by Orry-Kelly, Hollywood _ stylist. 


(seated figure). 
every occasion. 
the split sleeves and split back. 


An afternoon frock for 
The tiny buttons accent 






















History repeats itself 
in the fashions of 1934. 
The Cardinal Richelieu 
cape, (center) and lace- 
edged collar and cuffs 
after Charles I1., (at 
right.) 


Mat No, 20—10e 


Photographs of Orry-Kelly de- 
signs are never made until after 
the release of the picture. There’s 
too much chance that they might 
get into circulation before their 
purpose had been fulfilled. 

The story itself, however, deals 
with a clever promoter who actual- 
ly stole styles from famous Pari- 
sian modistes and sold them in 
New York under the forged names 
of famous Paris designers. 

Bette Davis plays opposite 
William Powell while others in the 
cast are -Frank McHugh, Verree 
Teasdale, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed and Gordon Westcott. 

The picture is a lively comedy 
romance based on the story by 
Harry Collins and Warren Duff. 
In addition it carries several 
special features, one a unique style 
show in which many beautiful 
mannikins display a wealth of 
gorgeous gowns. 

William Dieterle directed the 
picture from the screen play by F. 
Hugh Herbert and Carl Erickson. 





Bette Davis Introduces 
New Trilby Hair Bob 





Bette Davis has set a new 
fashion of wearing the hair. She 
calls it the Trilby bob, and wears 
it for the first time in “Fashions 
of 1934,” a First National pic- 
ture which comes to the ................ 
THOEAERGSON S52 os... cicisiee 


The hair is brushed back sleek- 
ly and close to the head in a 
neck long bob, straight on top 
and slightly curled up on the 
ends. 


Bette liked the way her hair 
was fixed for the picture so well 
that she began doing it that way 
for the street. The consequence 
is that many Hollywood girls, 
who follow the fashions of the 
movie stars are now doing their 
hair in the same way. Bette’s 
new coiffure is visible at The 
Strand where she cavorts with 
William Powell and many others 
in “Fashion of 1934.” 





‘Fashions of 1934’’ Boasts 
Most Perfect Style Center 


Beautiful Mannikins Display Gorgeous Gowns 
In Salon Rivaling Elegance of Paris 


HE most elaborate style salon in the world exists, not 
in Paris, but in Hollywood. 

It is the Maison Elegance, fashion center de luxe— 
but known, for short, as ‘‘the style set on stage four’’ at the 
First National Studios, where it was being photographed for 
the production of the William Powell picture, ‘‘ Fashions of 


1934’’ which comes to the ....... 


SE ei Theatre. 00 263.55... 3... 


The difference between a style salon in Paris and one 
on a set in Hollywood is that the former must be made of 
marble and glass and be substantially what it appears, while 
the one in Hollywood needs only appear to be what it ap- 


pears. 

But if that sounds altogether 
too simple, don’t be as easily 
deceived. 

The style set on the stage 
where “Fashions of 1934” was be- 
ing shot was complicated enough 
to give the technical departments 
a headache. 


It had to have, for example, 
several thousand square feet of 
special carpet. In the Paris es- 
tablishment, the carpeting would 
be eliminated. Hardwood floors, 
decorated and highly polished or 
subdued, according to the taste 
of the owner, would take its 
place. 


But on the stage it had to be 
carpeted because a sound picture 
was being made there. And you 
can’t have the sound of heels on 
hardwood drowning out the dia- 
logue in sound pictures. 


So the several thousand square 
feet of carpeting were obtained 
by using the ordinary thick floor 
composition used on ordinary 
stages and stencilling a design on 
it. 

Simple? 


A Ten Man Job 


Sure. It only took ten men, 
working in shifts, nearly four 
days and nights to do it. Because 
you can’t buy stuff like that any- 
where, for money or anything 
else. It looks like hardwood mo- 
saic, and costs nearly as much as 
the actual article would. 


Then the matter of lights. 
Lights have a way of not look- 
ing like lights unless there is 
power in them. So several thou- 
sand lamps on nearly as many 
chandeliers had to be rigged up, 
wired, and lit. 

Sets can be lit from the over- 
head catwalks, of course, with 
the ordinary movie lamps. This 
is a simple task when uncom- 
plicated, but when you have to 
make overhead ares look like 
their light is being thrown from 
chandeliers, you have something 
more difficult. 


Mirrors are a part of every 
fashion salon. Now if there is 
one thing about a mirror, it’s 
this. It simply will not show a 
reflection unless it is a mirror. 
So, in order to have the required 
number of reflections — Director 
William Dieterle is rather a stick- 
ler about that sort of thing — 
just as many mirrors had to be 
bought and used as would have 
been necessary for a like estab- 
lishment in Paris, or anywhere 
else. 


And dresses. To look like new 
styles in dresses, whether on or- 
dinary people on the street, or 
on mannikins in a fashion parade 
in a place like the Maison Eleg- 
ance, dresses have to be new. 
They have to have style. They 
have to be smart. If they’re not 
all these things, the millions of 
women all over the country who 
view the picture will have com- 
ments to make. 


Work For the Dressmakers 


So a great many dressmakers 
worked day and night for several 
weeks fashioning the new styles 
which Orry-Kelly, assisted by the 
east of the picture, designed for 





“Fashions of 1934.” With one 
dress to a mannikin, a group of 
twenty-five mannikins on the 
stage of a film have to have just 
as many clothes as a group of 
mannikins on the stage of a style 
salon. There’s no escaping it. 


And granting that in all these 
essentials the film rendition of 
a style salon has to be just about 
as costly and just about as dif- 
ficult to construct as the actual 
salon in Paris, there remains on- 
ly the matter of accoutrements, 
knick-knacks, wall decorations, 
new ways of showing the dresses 
and the mannikins off to the visit- 
ing customers from Great Neck. 

Of course, the style salon in 
Paris is the real article. It ac- 
tually is what it appears. 

But what the makers of “Fash- 
ions of 1934” contend is that it 
would be cheaper for them to 
build the real article than it was 
to make a convincing copy of 
the real article for a film. 

So the most elaborate style 
salon in the world was construct- 
ed in Hollywood — and is not in 
Paris at all. 

Which makes us realize that 
the producing of a motion pic- 
ture isn’t all milk and honey, as 
most of us think. It requires 
days of vigilant research and 
the correction of thousands of 
minute errors, which are bound 
to crop up in the course of any 
production. 

“Fashions of 1934” is William 
Powell’s latest picture, in which 
he appears as a promoter par ex- 
cellence, corners the _ ostrich 
feather market and makes him- 
self the ruler of women’s styles 
in Paris and New York. Others 
in the cast are Bette Davis, 
Frank McHugh, Verree Teasdale, 
Reginald Owen, Henry O‘Neill, 
Hugh Herbert, Phillip Reed and 
Gordon Westcott. a 

There also is a show within 
the show, a spectacular fan dance 
staged by Busby Berkeley in 
which 200 beautiful girls parti- 
cipate. William Dieterle_ di- 
rected the picture from the screen 
play by F. Hugh Herbert and 
Carl Erickson. 


Poor William 





William Powell is having his ear 

bitten in “Fashions of 1934,” 

First National’s gown and gal 
laugh sensation. 


Mat No. 13—5e 
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Bette Davis Tells How To 
Dress On $25.00 A Month 


Powell’s Leading Lady in ‘“‘Fashions of 1934”’’ 
Says Girls Can do it on $20.00 Salary 


NY intelligent American girl can dress smartly on 
twenty dollars a week—not twenty dollars just for 
clothes, but as her total income, from which all her 


living expenses must be paid. 


That is the firm opinion of Bette Davis, First National 
star, who has been chosen by stylists the world over for her 
conservative yet tasteful ability to wear clothes—and whose 
belief it is that smartness is more often the result of careful 
planning that it is the result of a bulging pocketbook. 


Bette, interviewed while at 
work on “Fashions of 1934,” the 
picture now showing at the............ 
Theatre, in which she plays op- 
posite William Powell, made this 
interesting statement and, becom- 
ing interested in the subject, 
went to some lengths to prove 
it. Bette had made something of 
a study of styles and of costs for 
her role in her current picture, in 
which she plays the part of a 
designer of women’s gowns. The 
result was a budget, designed to 
show exactly how a girl can live, 
pay her rent, buy her food, and 
still have money enough to buy 
herself a good wardrobe for a 
whole year. 

Fearing that the skeptical 
might say “What does she know 
about it? She makes a large sal- 
ary and ecouldn’t possibly under- 
stand all the angles of the prob- 
lem and the obstacles that come 
up regarding it,” Bette spent 
many hours with a girl who earns 
exactly twenty dollars a week — 
a chic and well-educated girl 
whose financial reverses had com- 
pelled her to work for that sal- 
ary. 


Just to Prove It 


Here is the budget that the 
two girls worked out together. 
Monthly Expenses 





Rent=<..n2s $15.00 
Page cctesas ss 23.00 
SAVINGS ps. to. gsi 5.00 
Insurance ............ 3.50 
Gar =f£80@ =~. 5.5: 2 3.00 
Incidentals ........ 10.00 
Clothes 22. isos: 25.50 

$85.00 


The $85.00 monthly total is an 
average salary, whether paid once 
a month or twice a month, or at 
a weekly rate of $20.00, in which 
latter case the additional days in 
the month make up the surplus. 


Fifteen dollars for rent is the 
amount needed for a good room 
in a private home in many cities. 
In New York, where rents are 
higher, the solution is for two 
or three girls to room together, 
dividing up the amount. And 
Bette’s adviser, who has her own 
furniture, vouchsafed the inform- 
ation that if one hunts carefully 
for apartments, this sum will pay 
for a small studio apartment, 
with gas, lights and water in- 
eluded. She herself pays only 
twelve dollars as her share of the 
rent for a small studio with liv- 
ing room, sleeping porch and kit- 
chenette. 


The food allowance is thirty 
cents for lunch on each working 
day, with fifty cent dinners and 
breakfasts cooked at home. As- 
suming that some dinners will 
also be cooked at home, the twen- 
ty-three dollars for food is am- 
ple, particularly if the girl has 
several dinner dates a month. 


Includes Insurance 


Under incidentals, such neces- 
sities as tooth paste, shampoos, 
cosmetics, manicures, cleaning 
bills, cigarettes and an occasional 
movie are included. This allot- 
ment of the budget, or part of it, 
can be used for other things if 
the girl does her own manicuring 
and shampooing. 


A two thousand dollar endow- 
ment plan which also takes care 
of doctor and hospital bills, such 
as is offered by many large in- 
surance companies, is taken care 


of by the small monthly payment 
listed under insurance. 


The balance is $25.50 a month 
for clothes, making a year’s total 
of three hundred and six dollars. 
On this basis, Bette has carefully 
made a clothes plan which she 
outlines with many helpful bits 
of advice from her own experi- 
ence. 


“A good suit is the most es- 
sential requirement of a good 
wardrobe,” she says. “Its cost 
may appear to be almost an ex- 
travagance, but in reality it is 
an economy, because with a mere 
change of blouses it adapts itself 
to business, street, sports or dress 
wear.” 


Tailored wash blouses are be- 
coming and practical for all ex- 
cept formal occasions, when a sat- 
in or metal cloth blouse is Bet- 
te’s choice. She suggests that a 
beautiful remmant may be pur- 
chased on sale and made up into 
a luxurious garment of the very 
latest style and suitable for wear 
to the theatre after working 
hours, or for tete-a-tete dinners. 


A tweed swagger or sports suit, 
with a long coat, and perhaps a 
short jacket too, is another es- 
sential, since the coat may he 
worn with daytime dresses, and 
the skirt with sweaters and 
blouses at the office. 


Indispensable Items 


A black erepe dress of silk or 
wool is another item that is in- 
dispensable on Bette’s budget 
plan. It must be conservative in 
line so that its entire appearance 
may be changed with the addi- 











Heavy white satin 
wrap, border of 
metaline. The 
gown is of beaded 
cloth, herringbone 
design. 





Latest In Hollywood Coiffures 





Bette Davis looks at her new coiffure, which was created for her 
latest picture, “Fashions of 1934,” starring William Powell and 
with a supporting cast, including Verree Teasdale, Frank McHugh 


and Hugh Herbert. 


It is a Warner Bros.-First National picture. 


Mat No. 31—10c 


tion of different collar and cuff 
sets. Light colored tailored ac- 
cessories make it suitable for 
daytime wear, while a collar and 
euff set of quilted satin or a 
jabot, drapped softly, of white 
net, transforms it into a frock 
appropriately worn to informal 
parties. 

Formal evening clothes, Bette 
says, should always be black or 
white, and in materials that do 
not stretch or pull out of shape. 
She suggests ensembles, with a 
wrap of some brighter color that 
is equally flattering to a white 
or a black gown. 

Bette makes these further gen- 
eral suggestions: 

For summer, wear only wash 
dresses, either of silk or cotton, 
getting variety with several 


I 


changes of belts, collars or scarfs. 


Have one tailored coat of neu- 
tral color for utility wear the 
year round. 


Always buy two or three pairs 
of stockings at a time, of the 
same color. It is a great saving 
in the long run. 


Buy rayon or jersey undies that 
don’t have to be ironed. 


Freshen up your own clothes 
with cleaning solvent—and never 
buy clothes in colors and mate- 
rials that spot easily. 

Never buy freak hats, bags 
gloves, shoes, or other accessories. 
Conservative accessories lend 
themselves to a large variety of 
uses and are always as smart as 
they are practical. 

Here’s a detailed schedule of 


Colorful Costumes of History Inspire 1934 Fashions 


Sports costume from 
the 18th Century. 
A three-qaurter 
length coat of Navy 
blue, set-off by 
crimson collar. 
Muffler is red, 


blue and white. 


Tyrolean 
Alps 
Sports 
costume. 
Skirt of 
rough 
tweed, 
plaid 
design; 
Cardinal 
red velvet 
jacket. 


Bette’s “Blue-print” wardrobe 
budget: 


1 dressy suit .............. $39.50 





1 3-piece swagger suit 19.50 
1 black crepe dress .... 10.00 
ESC OBbSxcv.c, oe eae ces 16.50 
1 winter dress ............ 7.50 
2 summer dresses ...... 15.00 
1 summer suit. ............ 10.00 
2 evening ensembles.. 50.00 
Hats, 4 a year ............ 15.00 
Shoes, 5 pair yearly.... 25.00 
Hosiery (good imper- 
FOCUS) Stiri ach ce 20.00 
Gloves, suede and 
fabric (washable).... 7.50 
Shirtwaits, blouses, 
SwWeaters ..............cc000 30.00 
Tim perie= naires 20.50 
Bags and miscellane- 
ous accessories ........ 20.00 
Total $306.00 


Taste More Than Figure 

“Good taste is much more im- 
portant than a good figure, and 
good judgment more effective 
than a fat checking account, in 
maintaining a chie appearance,” 
says Bette. 

“A girl who never substitutes 
flash for quality, and who doesn’t 
buy clothes ‘gold bricks,’ will not 
only feel well dressed, but will 
earn the voiced approval of her 
associates on her wardrobe. 

“It’s my experience, as well as 
my opinion, that the well dressed 
woman is usually limited on her 
clothes allowance. That’s proof 
enough that money has very lit- 
tle to do with the problem.” 

In “Fashions of 1934” Bette 
makes no pretense of keeping 
within her own budget, for the 
studio furnishes her wardrobe, 
which consists of more than fifty 
costumes. The picture is an 
amusing comedy romance in 
which a high pressure promoter, 
William Powell, gets a corner on 
the Paris and New York fashion 
market. 

There is a glamorous style show 
with 25 pretty mannikins display- 
ing the latest creations in fashion 
in a gorgeous salon. Busby Ber- 
keley has also created a specialty 
number in which two hundred 
beautiful girls do a spectacular 
fan dance. 

In the supporting cast are such 
talented players as Frank Mce- 
Hugh, Verree Teasdale, Reginald 
Owen, Henry O’Neill, Hugh Her- 
bert, Phillip Reed and Gordon 
Westcott. William Dieterle di- 
rected. 





















Styles created by Orry-Kelly especially for Warner Bros.-First National musical extravaganza, “Fashions of 1934” starring William Pow- 


ell, Bette Davis, Verree Teasdale, and scores of Hollywood beauties. Starts next 


Pete e meme e eee eemaeeereseeenonee 


Mat No. 44—20c 


at the 


Theatre. 
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— Keature Stories 





Bette Davis Denies She Is 
“Brave Little Davis Girl’’ 


Leading Lady in ‘‘Fashions of 1934’? Angered 
By Rumor That She’s Eating Heart Out 


By Frank Daugherty 


ETTE DAVIS, blonde head tossing, blue eyes blazing, 
wishes the magazine and newspaper writers wouldn’t 
refer to her as ‘‘that brave little Davis Girl.’’ 

They have it that Bette is simply eating out her heart 

alone in Hollywood while her husband, Harmon O. Nelson, 
Jr., nightly flutes to the gods of jazz in a New York night 


club. 


‘‘Hat my heart out!’’ said Bette, and said it with em- 
phasis, on the set where, with William Powell, she was mak- 
ing the First National picture, ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ which 
Theatre on 


comes to the 

‘*Don’t they know anything?’’ 
she expostulates. ‘‘Don’t they 
ever read the papers? Don’t they 
ever go anywhere? I’ve been back 
in Hollywood months and I 
haven’t spent a quiet evening at 
home eating my heart out once in 
all that time! I’m having one of 
the most wonderful times I’ve 
ever had in my life, and I’ll bet 
Ham is too. We settled it that 
way when I came back here. We 
weren’t, either of us, to get into 
a blue funk because we couldn’t 
be together. 

*¢We’re going to keep right on 
having good times, too, as long 
as we can. When the time comes 
that we can be together again, we 
won’t be any worse off for having 
enjoyed life, even while we were 
apart. 

**T could have a rotten time, of 
course. I could go home every 
night and ery on a pillow—but 
where would that get me? When 
I’d finally get back to Ham I’d be 
an old woman, just from crying, 
whereas, this way, I hope to be 
just as young and full of life 
when we see each other again as 
I know he’ll be.’’ 

Bette glared at the surrounding 
landscape, as if to ascertain if 
there might be any newspaper 
women lurking about. 


They’re Grown-ups 


‘‘Ham and I aren’t children, 
you know. We can’t play with 
dolls, and we don’t either of us 
flourish very well when left entire- 
ly to our own company. Who 
does? Certainly I go out with men 
in Hollywood. I’m going to keep 
on going out with them, too. Why 
shouldn’t I? Whose business is 
it??? 

So does the fiery little Bette 
challenge the chatterers for their 
interference in her affairs. 

It all began when she returned 
to Hollywood without husband-of- 
a-year, Harmon O. Nelson, who re- 
mained in New York to play at 
a night club. 





A Scene From The Strand Hit 








One of these inescapable things. 
Bette’s work as a motion picture 
star keeps her nearly all the year 
in Hollywood. ‘‘Ham’? isn’t in 
pictures—and doesn’t want to be. 
Never expected to be, in’ fact, 
though the press ladies have had 
him languishing for a matinee 
idol role. 

So sensible Bette and equally 
sensible ‘‘Ham’’ decided to live 
their lives apart sensibly, seeing 
whom they wish, going where they 
will. 

‘‘There’s nothing brave about 
it,’’ says Bette. ‘‘If I were brave, 
I’d probably give up a perfectly 
good career, and so would Ham, 
and we’d go off somewhere to live 
on what he could make as a brick- 
layer or stevedore. That doesn’t 
happen to be our idea of the 
right way to work our problem 
out, that’s all. And I’m pretty 
sick of being called a ‘brave and 
self-sacrificing little girl’ for do- 
ing just exactly what I please— 
even if I happen to think that 
what I please is also the wisest 
thing under the circumstances. ?? 

In ‘‘Fashions of 1934?’ Bette 
plays opposite William Powell, 
who portrays an _ unscrupulous 
though personable promoter, who 
corners the ostrich feather market 
and makes himself king of style 
of Paris and New York. 

The picture features a unique 
style show in which 25 pretty 
models display the latest in 
fashions. There is also a gigantic 
musical spectacle staged by Busby 
Berkeley, forming a show within 
a show, in which two hundred 
beautiful girls do a fan dance. 

There is a large supporting cast 
which includes such talented play- 
ers as Frank McHugh, Verree 
Teasdale, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Phillip 
Reed and Gordon Westcott. 
William Dieterle directed the pic- 
ture, which is based on a story 
by Harry Collins and Warren Duff. 


Paris dressmakers. 

The value of an exclusive im- 
portation lies in the fact that it 
is exclusive. Women who can af- 
ford to pay several hundred dol- 
lars for a gown naturally do not 
want to part with that much 
money for a design that they are 
apt to see on their cook on her 
day off. 


Guarded Like Money 


Styles are as closely guarded 
as the mint until they are safely 
in the hands of the purchaser. 
Modern business pirates engaged 
in the manufacture of women’s 
clothes on a wholesale scale, 
‘maintain an army of spies and 
copyists in Paris who rush 
sketehes of the very latest modes 
to their employers. 

Cheaply made copies of designs 
by famous Parisian designers find 
a ready sales in thousands of 
stores in America, so it is well 
worth the while of style thieves 
to carry on their nefarious trade. 

Intimate insight into this mod- 
ern buecaneering is given in 
“Fashions of 1934,”?7 William 
Powell’s latest First National 
production which comes to the 
ust ee Sasa t= Theatre on ................ 

Powell and Bette Davis are 
presented as a pair of amiable 
chiselers who all but wreck the 
business of half a dozen of New 
York’s largest importers by inter- 
cepting delivery of their latest 
Paris gowns, making sketches of 
them and selling the drawings to 
wholesale cloak and suit dealers 





‘Fashions of 1934’’ Bares 
Racket of Style Pirating 


Exclusive Designs of Famous Paris Modistes 
Involved in War for Fashion Supremacy 





NTRIGUE as daring and exciting as international espion- 
age, but with more practical rewards to those who par- 
ticipate in the game, lies behind the importation of ex- 

clusive gown models from the glamorous ateliers of famous 


The well dressed lad is William Powell, and the girl on his arm 

is Bette Davis. They star in “Fashions of 1934,” the Warner 

Bros.-First National picture which features 200 Busby Berkeley 
fan dancers and a mammoth fashion parade. 


Mat No. 46—10c 


for good prices. 

When they are caught, they 
blandly offer their services to 
the importers, and are sent to 





Warner Bros. were so pleased with the acting of Verree Teasdale, the pretty girl with the ostrich 

feathers, that they awarded her a long term contract. 

to the Strand, she sings the song hit of the picture, “Spin a Little Web of Dreams,” and we know 
her lovely voice will win her many admirers. 


In “Fashions of 1934,” which is coming 


Mat No. 17—15c 








couturiers ,are extremely amus- 
ing, as well as enlightening, on 
modern business practices. 


In addition to an amusing com- 
edy romance there are special 
features, one of which is a mam- 
moth style show with 25 pretty 
mannikins displaying the latest 
creations in women’s gowns. 
There is also a show within a 
show as part of the story, an 
elaborate fan dance having been 
staged by Busby Berkeley. 


Among the principals in the 
cast are Frank McHugh, Reginald 
Owen, Henry O’Neill, Hugh Her- 
bert, Phillip Reed and Gordon 
Westcott. William Dieterle di- 
rected the picture from an adap- 
tation by Gene Markey and 
Kathryn Scola. Music and lyries 
are by Sammy Fain and Irving 
Kahal. 





Paris to steal designs at their 
source. 

The complications that result 
when they match their wits 
against clever Parisian detec- 
tives, hired to protect the famous 


Battling For A Bride 





Here we see William Powell using a bit of personality on Verree 
Teasdale, the blushing bride. They'll be seen in “Fashions of 
1934,” the First National laugh extravaganza which is coming to 
the Strand. Others in the cast are Bette Davis, Frank McHugh 
and Hugh Herbert. Busby Berkeley presents his 200 beautiful girls 
in spectacles such as “‘The Symphony of Living Harps,” a glorified 
fan dance and a grand parade of fashions. 
Mat No. 45—10c 
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Intrepid Reporter Braves 
Wrath of 200 Fan Dancers 





Busby Berkeley Stages Unique Spectacle for 
Powell’s New Film, ‘Fashions of 1934’ 


By Carlisle Jones 


admittance’’ 


LT’ TAKES more than one policeman and two or three ‘‘no 


from a fan dance. 


signs to keep your unofficial observer away 


The bearer of the glad tidings that Busby Berkeley was 
Staging a fan dance which would, in all probability, end all 
fan dancing, arrived somewhat disheveled and slightly in- 


coherent. 


The fan dance, it appeared, oc- 
eupied all of Stage 4 on the First 
National lot and was scheduled to 
be a spectacular feature of 
William Powell’s latest picture, 
‘*Pashions of 1934,’’ which comes 
to the Theatre on 
It is, my informant 
informed me, not a musical pic- 
ture, but contains this spectacle 
as a show within the main show. 


The Big, Bad Guard 


Stage 4 was guarded by a uni- 
formed policeman, who stood, pale 
but determined, between us and 
the fan dance. He was firm. He 
was adamant. He was glassy eyed 
and concrety. 


Your observer could, he insisted, 
see the Berkeley fan dance when 
‘¢Washions of 1934’’ was released 
and not before. 


No merely curious reporter 
could take up time and space and 
steal feathers inside of stage four 
while he was in charge. 


We decided to use strategy in- 
stead of force. 


‘¢Then how do you account for 
those feathers on the back of your 
eoat,’’?’ demanded your observer. 


The policeman turned hastily to 


look. And while he looked we 
moved gently and rapidly into 
Stage 4. 


The inside of that stage, when 
we reached it, was all full of skin 
and feathers. It looked as though 
all the ostriches in the world 
might have been working for 
Berkeley and the ‘‘Fashions of 
1934’? for the past two years. 
And it looked as if all the beau- 
tiful girls in Hollywood were, at 
that moment, hiding, as best they 
could, behind those feathers. 


So far as your observer was 
concerned the girls were enjoying 
only partial success in their efforts. 


The ‘‘set’’? was a kind of glor- 
ified staircase which coiled up- 
ward in a broad sweeping arch and 
ended abruptly, eight feet below 
the stage rafters, in a glass- 
floored circular platform. One 
half of the staircase wheeled away 
in a gently sloping ramp which 
spread itself out into a series of 
platforms and steps at various 
levels. 


On the far edges, lovely sirens, 
twanged away on harps. The set 
was gold and black. The girls 
were pink and white, mostly pink. 
The pink was the girl. The white 
was the costume, a costume made 
up of sixteen chicken feathers and 
one ounce of spirit gum. 


Young and Lovely 


The girls were young and lovely. 
Dear reader, bear with me while 
I repeat. They were young and 
lovely! 


Berkeley himself, the young 
genius, was somewhere up there in 
the rafters, riding a camera crane 
from which he and the camera 
and the intrepid cameraman, could 
photograph one of his famous 
‘Sangles.?? 


His voice boomed out of the 
loud speaker as he counted for 
the girls! 

‘¢One, two, three, four. 
wheel, turn, back.’’ 


The fans whirled as the girls 
turned. Confounded clever those 
fan dancers. Always keeping a 
fan between themselves and your 
observer. 


Back, 





‘“Onee more,’’ boomed Berke- 
ley, still out of sight in the rafters. 
‘‘The circle was egg shaped that 
time. ’? 

So was your unofficial observer, 
trying to see around those fans. 


The policeman was there. He 
nudged us into attention, not any 
too gently, either. 

‘‘Think you’re smart, 
you?’’ he demanded. 


I leave it to you, gentle reader, 
to imagine our answer to that one. 


Big Style Show, Too 


In addition to this spectacular 
number there is a unique and gi- 
gantic style show in which twenty- 
five beautiful models display the 
latest gorgeous fashions in wom- 
en’s gowns and hats. William 
Powell has the role of a somewhat 
unserupulous promoter of genial 
personality who corners the os- 
trich feather market and makes 
himself the king of style for Paris 
and New York, 


Others in the cast are Bette 
Davis, Frank McHugh, Verree 
Teasdale, Reginald Owen, Phillip 
Reed, Henry O’Neill, Hugh Her- 
bert and Gordon Westcott. Wil- 
liam Dieterle directed from the 
sereen play by F. Hugh Herbert 
and Carl Erickson. 


don’t 





Maker Of Styles 








Bette Davis in an Orry-Kelly 
creation of black velvet and 
winter ermine which is seen on 
the Strand screen in “Fashions 


of 1934.” 


Mat No. 9—5c 


Kea ture Stories 








Feathers For Frivolous Femmes. 























An even dozen of beautiful girls featured in “Fashions of 1934,” the musical extravaganza featuring 
the latest in laughs and styles, now showing at the Strand. This film, produced by First National, 
stars William Powell and Bette Davis, with a supporting cast including Frank McHugh, Dorothy Bur- 
gess, Verree Teasdale, Hugh Herbert. and many others. 





Mat No. 12—losce 





Viewpoint on Stage Garb 
Alters With Passing Years 


Booth’s Leading Lady Would Have ‘‘Vapors”’ 
At What Busby Berkeley Calls Beauty Now 


ee 


HEN ‘The Black Crook’ first presented its nude 


woman to the gaze of the crowded auditory, she was 
met with a gasp of astonishment at the effrontery 
which dared so much. Men actually grew pale at the bold- 
ness of the thing; a deathlike silence fell over the_ house, 


broken only by the clapping of 


the outer aisles.’’ 


The horrified quotation above is 
an excerpt from an essay entitled, 
‘“About Nudity in Theatres,’’ 
written by Olive Logan, the great 
Booth’s leading woman, and pub- 
lished in 1869, when the moral 
looseness which reached its climax 
in the Awful Seeley Dinner—the 
high point of the naughty ’90’s— 
was just getting under way. 

The shocked authoress then 
poses a list of imaginary ques- 
tions to the young woman eager 
to make a living on the stage. 
For instance: “Are you willing to 
appear tonight, and every night, 
amid the glare of gas lights, and 
before the gaze of theusands of 
men, in this pair of satin 
breeches, 10 inches long, without 
a vestige of drapery?” 

There are additional references 
to an actress photographed “in 
an immodest attitude, with her 
legs clad in flesh-eolored silk and 
her body in a tight-fitting breech- 
cloth, richly embroidered” and to 
“the creature who nightly wrig- 
gles about the stage in a dress 
of silk which fits her form ‘all 
over’ as tightly as a glove.” 

Anything less than a Mother 
Hubbard, in those days, came un- 
der the general heading of “nud- 
ity.” 


Probably ‘Tsk-Tsk!”’ 


What would the modest and in- 
dignant Olive Logan say if she 
had lived to see the 1933 bath- 
ing or tennis girl? 

What would she say if she 
ever caught a glimpse of 200 gor- 
geous dancers who whirl and pir- 
ouette in wild abandon while 
their arms gracefully twirl ostrich 
feather fans? 


She probably would have an at- 
tack of “vapors” that would re- 
quire a quart of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia to restore her to con- 
sciousness. 

The fan dancers and their spec- 
tacular number are Busby Ber- 
keley’s latest attempt to top his 
own imaginative creations for 
“Pootlight Parade,” and will fea- 
ture a sequence of “Fashions of 
1934,” William Powell’s latest 
First National picture, which 
comes to the ............0 Theatre 
Gis ex crits 

Gretta Palmer, New York news- 
paper writer, commenting on the 








a band of elaquers around 





changing standards, has this to 
say: 

“Woman today is something 
more than a female; she is able 
to appeal to men on many 
grounds other than those of sex 
in its starkest form. That, per- 
haps, is why she and her husband 
dare to let her slash her evening 
dresses to the waist and wander 


about the woods in eostumes so 
revealing that they would have 
made poor Miss Legan sweon.” 
She sees the modern trend of 
undress in public and in the 
theatre as a healthful sign. 


And so Berkeley deelares his 
great fan dance number is de- 
signed to please the eye, rather 
than to be a revelation of stark 
nudity. 

The fan dance is a gigantic 
spectacle which takes plaee in the 
comedy romance, a show within 
a show. Another specialty is a 
style show in which 25 pretty 
mannikins display the latest style 
creations. 


The picture itself deals with a 
personable promoter who corners 
the fashion market and makes 
himself king of style. William 
Powell has the role of promoter 
and Bette Davis is his designer. 
Others in the cast are Frank Mce- 
Hugh, Verree Teasdale, Reginald 
Owen, Henry O’Neill, Hugh Her- 
bert, Phillip Reed and Gordon 
Westcott. 
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What sweet music will issue from this beautiful instrument! 
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Two 


of the beauties of “Fashions of 1934,” First National’s extravaganza 
of styles and laughs now playing at the Strand, are poised to show 
you that music really has charms to soothe — — — 


Mat No. 14—10¢ 
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Shorts 








Blonde Hair Brought 
Bette Davis Success 


If Bette Davis: mother had 
been anything but a professional 
photographer, 
the vivactous 
Warner-Lros. 
First Nation 
al gtreen star }} 
wight still be} 
one of thou-} 
sands still 
clamoring for 
cinema suc- i 
cess. For it} 
was Bette’s* 
mother, who 
decided that 
the actress’ 
hair clashed with her cream 
coniplexion and blue eyes. Hence, 
the curly tresses were blonded, 
and Bette’s success was instan- 
taneous. Bette’s blonde locks 
stand out in marked contrast to 
William Powell’s dark hair in the 
First National picture, “Fashions 
of 1934,” now showing at the 
Theatre, in which 
they play opposite each other. 





BETTE DAVIS 


Mat No. 


6—hda 


Orchestra of 25 Harps 
In ‘Fashions of 1934” 


One of the unique features in 
First National’s “Fashions of 
1934,” now showing at the.............. 
Theatre, is an orchestra com- 
prised entirely of harps. There 
are twenty-five and they are all 
strummed by as many pretty 
girls. 

The harps furnish the music 
for a spectacular fan dance in 
which two hundred girls hide and 
reveal the beauty of nature by 
twirling ostrich feather fans. 
William Powell has the stellar 
role with Bette Davis playing op- 
posite him. 


Bette Davis Loses Cook; 
Bean Dinners Halted... 


Bette Davis’s Saturday night 
bean dinners, famous in the film 
colony, were interrupted for a 
time, while she was working on 
the First National picture, “Fash- 
ions of 1934,” now showing at 
thes. fe 5. Se a theatre. Bette, 
a Bostonian, had broken in her 
cook just right, when the cook 
up and quit. Trying to break in 
a new cook was difficult. How- 
ever, Bette’s colored maid, Celes- 
tine, who had learned from the 
the other cook how to make the 
beans, saw to it that the new 
cook learned all about baking 
them before Bette invited any- 
one to taste them. 


Bette Davis Starts 
New Insurance Fad 


When Bette Davis, petite First 
National star, who has the lead- 
ing feminine role in “Fashions of 
1094.” now a6 the. ....,..c..nce 
Theatre, applied to Lloyds of 
London for insurance to protect 
her against getting fat, she start- 
ed something. Insurance agents 
in Los Angeles and New York 
report that many women are in- 
quiring about similar policies, and 
it is entirely possible that a new 
form of insurance may be orig- 
inated. 


Powell and McHugh 
Vie at Picking Pockets 





Frank MeHugh’s fingers are 
nimble but those of William 
Powell are more nimble. In First 
National’s “Fashions of 1934,” 
now showing at the .........0..0..0. 
Theatre, McHugh deftly extracts 
two $1,000 bills from a gold-dig- 
ging secretary’s pocketbook while 
he is kissing her goodbye. He 
does it expertly enough but dis- 
plays nothing of the lightning 
speed with which Powell extracts 
the same bills from a bill roll in 
McHugh’s hip pocket. 
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Too Many LeRoys So 
Actor Changes Name 


There were too many famous 
LeRoys in Hollywood before he 
got there, so Milton LeRoy, young 
New York stage actor, was ob- 
liged to change his name to Phil- 
lip Reed when he was signed to 
a contract by Warner Brothers.- 
First National. 

“There are two LeRoys already 
under contract to Warners — 
Mervyn LeRoy, the director, and 
Hal LeRoy, the dancer,” Reed ex- 
plained, laughingly. “And besides, 
now, there’s Baby LeRoy.” 

Reed is now playing with Wil- 
liam Powell and Bette Davis in 
“Fashions of 1934,” now showing 
at--thee fi ae Theatre 


Hugh Herbert Gets Long 
Term Warner Contract 








Hugh Herbert, who has been 
playing comedy roles for Warner 
Bros.-First National for some 
time, was awarded a long term 
contract after studio officials saw 
his work in “Fashions of 1934,” 
which comes to the ...........cccs0 
Theatre on ..... Herbert 
was one of the fun makers in 
“Goodbye Again,” “Convention 
City” and other pictures. In 
“Fashions of 1934” he has the 
role of an ostrich king trying to 
peddle his feathers in France. 
Powell has the stellar role, with 
Bette Davis playing the feminine 
lead. 


ee sacieeeraeesieneeen oa 


Former Stage Buddies 
Meet Again on Screen 


Bette Davis and Dorothy Bur- 
gess, who are at present serv- 
ing as “heart” interest in Wil- 
liam Powell’s latest picture for 


First National, “Fashions of 
1934,” which comes to the............. 
Theatro on ......;......... , once worked 


together on the stage. That was 
in Rochester, N. Y., in stock di- 
rected by George Cukor, now a 
director in Hollywood. Dorothy 
was &@ menace, even then, and 
Bette, who was playing bits, got 
her chance to star when the lead- 
ing lady sprained her ankle and 
couldn’t go on. A lucky sprain 
for Bette, for she has been oro 
ing on” ever since, 





Bill Powell Uneasy 
Without Hand Props 


William Powell, Warner Bros.- 
First National star, is never com- 
fortable in a scene unless he has 
something in his hands. Know- 
ing this, property men, when 
working on the latest Powell pic- 
ture, “Fashions of 1934,” which 
COMOS 20 1R@ = o.2 2 cca ee 
Theatre-onm- 2.0... » kept a 
large supply of hand props ready, 
including gloves, canes, cigars, 
books and carefully wrapped 


packages containing nothing at 
all, 





Cavanaugh Plunges Into 
Icy Ocean For Worms 





The life of a movie actor is 
not always as soft as it is sup- 
posed to be. For example diving 
from a steamer’s deck into the 
ocean on a November day would 
give most persons pneumonia. 

Hobart Cavanaugh, playing in 
the First National picture, “Fash- 
ions of 1934,” which comes to 
the... cae CRORbre on 
Sots ese , was called upon to 
do just that, however. In the 
role of a crank, he tries to sell 
William Powell, a promoter, the 
idea of making luminous gowns 
by crossing silk worms with glow 
worms. 

When Bette Davis, who is de- 
termined that her sweetheart 
shall promote no more schemes, 
grabs the box of worms and tosses 
it into the ocean, Cavanaugh 
dives after it. 


Powell Liked Picture 
Which Let Him Smoke 


William Powell liked playing 
in “Fashions of 1934,” the First 
National picture now at the......... 
Theatre, because he could allow 
himself “screen license’ in re- 
gard to smoking. Ordinarily he 
limits himself to six cigars a day. 
Two in the morning, two in the 
afternoon, and two after dinner. 
But when making “Fashions of 
1934,” he was able to wink at his 
schedule and smoke in nearly 
every scene. 





reticence 


Powell Is Bombarded 
By Hatless Hombres 





William Powell, star of the 
First National picture, “Fashions 
of 1934,” now showing at the 
Spree. see Theatre, had no idea 
sO many men were in need of a 
hat until the story got out that 
he made a hobby of saving old 
chapeaus and had a house full of 
all sorts, shapes and colors. Then 
began the cavaleade of hatless 
hombres. Now, Powell denies he 
keeps anything at all, in the hope 
that he has a little more peace 
und quiet. 


ee 


Powell’s Ex-Wife And 
He Are Best of Friends 


The post-divoree romance of 
William Powell, star of the 
Warner Bross. picture, “Fashions 
of 1934,” now at the ere 
Theatre, with Carole Lombard, 
which everyone would like fo see 
consummated in another wedding, 
doesn’t seem to concern its prin 
cipals very much. “Nothing to 
it,” says Bill, and laughs. “The 
idea. We’re just good friends,” 
says Miss Lombard, or words to 
that effect. And more than that, 
neither of them will say. 


lt Must be Love for 
Menjou and Teasdale 





It must be love. 

When Verree Teasdale, Adolphe 
Menjou’s eurrent “heart,” wae 
recording a song in a musical se- 
quence for “Fashions of 1934,” 
the First National picture, which 
COMOS: COMtNO sorter dita 
Whoatre Ou: ci sscissceotcs , Menjou, 
vacationing at Palm Springs 
after just completing “Easy To 
Love,” on the same lot, drove all 
the way in to the North Holly- 
wood Studio to stand on the side- 
lines and encourage Miss Teas- 
dale while she sang, “Spin a Lit- 
tle Web of Dreams.” 

The recording concluded, Men- 
jou climbed-back in his car and 
headed back for Palm Springs 
and his interrupted vacation. 


Steal Paris Styles With 
Walking Stick Camera 


A unique photographic device 
by which unscrupulous individ- 
uals are able to steal and copy 
the latest exclusive designs of 
Parisian coutouriers and sell them 
in America, is revealed in Wil- 
liam Powell’s latest First Na- 
tional pieture, “Fashions of 
1934,” now showing at the. 

ccccevereeeee LROBEEC. 

The camera itself is not more 
than an inch square. This is con- 
cealed in the handle of a walk- 
ing stick, which in “Fashions of 
1934,” is carved to represent the 
head of a dog. This unscrews so 
that the camera can be removed 
to insert or take out the film. 
The film itself unrolls down the 
hollow body of the stick. 

In “Fashions of 1934” the stick 
is carried by Frank McHugh, 
who photographs the latest in 
women’s gowns at an exclusive 
shop in Paris while pretending to 
be a prospective buyer. 





‘Famous Comedian at Strand 
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His famous laugh is known by screen audiences throughout the 


world. 


It’s Frank McHugh, who appears in “Fashions of 1934,” 


First National’s new laugh sensation, which stars William Powell 
and features Bette Davis, Verree Teasdale and Hugh Herbert. Busby 
Berkeley’s 200 gorgeous fan dancers provide spectacular thrills 
while Orry-Kelly’s gowns make the women gasp. 


Mat No. 58—10c 


Miss Teasdale invents 
Coronet Hairdress 





A hairdress of simple classic 
beauty is introduced by Verree 
Teasdale in the First National 
picture, “Fashions of 1934,” 
which comes to the ................5 
ThARES 00 8...i ngewe » with 
William Powell in the stellar 
role. It can be worn either with 
long hair or with short bobs. 
Miss Teasdale’s own trim blonde 
locks are distinctively set off 
with the braided tress, pinned 
high above the hairline in front, 
encircling the head and interlaced 
low in back in a coronet effect. 
Miss Teasdale is enthusiastic 
about the style because it per- 
mits the freedom of a bob, fol- 
lows the trend toward formality 
in hair styles, and presents varied 
opportunities for elaborating 
and decorating woman’s “crown- 
ing glory” with gleaming clips 


and jewels. 
Bette Davis’ Scottie 
in Film With Mistress 





Bette Davis’ Scotch terrier, 
Tibby, who spends all his time 
watching his mistress when she 
is working on a picture, is now 
a full fledged actress herself. 
She was allowed to sit for a mo- 
ment before the cameras in 
“Fashions of 1934,” the First Na- 
tional picture now showing at the 
ae poe ivy Theatre. As a 
reward for her good work, she 
will be taken by Bette to the 
preview to see if she recognizes 
herself on the screen. “They'd 
better let her in,” says Tibby’s 
mistress. William Powell has the 
stellar role with Bette Davis 
playing opposite him. 


a ey 


Old Paintings Prove 
Styles Go in Cycles 





Copies of eight famous paint- 
ings were made on gauze for the 
filming of “Fashions of 1934,” 
William Powell's latest picture 
for First National, which comes 
Ue ne Theatre 
Pesos Sis oy is eee 


world famous pictures of former 
periods serve as insipration for 
styles of today. 

The gauze copies are placed 
over apertures large enough for: 
a model in the adapted dress to 
stand behind. When there is no 
light behind the gauze, the au- 
dience see the painting. When 
the space back of the gauze is lit 
up, the painting disappears and 
the model in the costume adapted 
from the painting appears. The 
girls in the latest fashion crea- 
tions are garbed astonishingly 
like the ladies in the ancient 
paintings, showing how coutouri- 
ers of today copy other periods. 


idiosyncrasies of Star 
Of “Fashions of 1934” 


He is a tall actor with a big 
nose. 

He has never broken a bone. 
He has never been in an occult 
church. He has never missed a 
train. He doesn’t like saxophone 
music. He doesn’t kick in his 
sleep. He has never met a Pres- 
ident of the United States. He 
doesn’t collect stamps.. 

He doesn’t earry matches. He 
doesn’t read the funny papers. 
He has never invented anything. 
He doesn’t like to shop. He has 
never carried a political sticker 
on his automobile. He doesn’t 
make New Years’ resolutions. He 
doesn’t throw away old hats. 

He doesn’t take his shoes off 
first when he undresses for bed. 
He doesn’t get seasick and he 
doesn’t write poetry. 

His name is William Powell, 
the star of the First National 
picture, “Fashions of 1934,” 
which comes to the ............00 
THOAEEO. ONG ssa ccccees ccossiahntnc . 





William Powell 


William Powell was born in 
Pittsburgh but moved to Kansas 
City, Missouri, when just a boy. 
He attended high school there 
with the intention of preparing 
himself for the legal profession. 
He changed suddenly to drama- 
tics when he scored an unex- 
pected hit in a school play. 





Powell enrolled in the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts 
in New York upon graduation 
from High School, borrowing part 
of the necessary funds for his 
tuition from an Aunt and usher- 
ing in a theatre at night to pay 
his living expenses. Unable to 
secure sufficient money for the 
completion of his course at the 
dramatic school, Powell went 
from one job to another until in 
1912 he secured a small role in 
“The Ne’er Do Well” and later 
& more important part in “With- 
in The Law,” which furnished 
him with some valuable experi- 
ence and means of livelihood for 
two years. 

After several years in stock 
and in a number of stage pro- 
ductions, he was cast as the vil- 
lain in “Sherlock Holmes,” his 
first effort in motion pictures. 
Since then he has run the gamut 
of characterizations in such out- 
standing successes as “The Road 
to Singapore,” “High Pressure,” 
“Jewel Robbery,” “One Way Pas- 
sage,” “Lawyer Man,” “Private 
Detective 62” and “The Kennel 
Murder Case.” His latest picture 
is “Fashions of 1934,” coming to 
(now playing at) the .........00.00.. 
theatre. 


Hugh Herbert 


Born in New York City, Hugh 
Herbert was educated in the pub- 
lie schools, going directly from 
High School into a Fall River, 
Mass. stock company. Later he 
returned to New York, playing 
in more than sixty plays and 
sketches in that and other cities. 


Going to Los Angeles with the 
musical comedy, “Exposures of 
1927,” he attracted the attention 
of picture executives and was en- 
gaged for film work. Herbert col- 
laborated with Murray Roth in 
writing the first all-talking pic- 
ture, “Lights of New York,” 
which was produced by Warner 
Bros. He has written a number 
of plays and screen productions, 
notable among the latter, “The 
Great Gabbo,” for Eric Von Stro- 
heim. 


His recent pictures include 
“Convention City,” “Easy To 
Love,” “The World Changes,” 
“College Coach,” “Footlight Pa- 
rade,” “The Narrow Corner,” 
“Bureau of Missing Persons,” 
“Goodbye Again,” and “Fashions 
of 1934,” the last of which is 
coming to (now playing at) the 

. Theatre. 
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Gordon Westcott 





Gordon Westcott was born in 
St. George, Utah, the son of a 
minister, a profession he himself 
prepared for at the University of 
Utah. 

Later he decided upon a jour- 
nalistic career and attended Co- 
lumbia Wniversity with this in 
mind. He became interested in 
the theatre through having writ- 
ten a melodrama which was pro- 
duced by a stock company. Even- 
tually he organized his own stock 
company and played character 
parts which led to Broadway 
productions of note and eventual- 
ly to the screen. 

His most recent pictures in- 
clude “Convention City,” “Dark 
Hazard,’ “Footlight Parade,” 
“Bureau of Missing Persons,” 
“Goodbye Again,” “The Affairs 
of Voltaire,” “Lilly Turner” and 
“The World Changes.” His latest 
work is in “Fashions of 1934,” 
coming to (now playing at) the 
oe .. Theatre. 


Cast Biographie. 





Don’t Believe Him, 
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But it looks as if Bette Davis likes those sweet things which Wil- 


liam Powell is whispering in her ear. 


Still, maybe he’s telling her 


to see “Fashions of 1934,” First National’s musical extravaganza, 
coming to the Strand. If he is, he’s telling the truth. 


Mat No, 


Frank MeHugh 


Frank McHugh has been on the 
stage since his early youth. Born 
in Homestead, Pennsylvania, of 
theatrical parents, Frank’s earli- 
est thoughts were of the theatre. 


Following years as a trouper 
in many stock companies through- 
out the United States and 
Canada, he was induced by his 
friend, Frank Fay, to accept a 
role with the latter in “Bright 
Lights.” He speedily drew the 
attention of screen audiences and 
after having given outstanding 
performances in many pictures, 
he was signed under a long term 
contract by Warner Bros.-First 
National, 

His latest pictures include 
“Convention City,” “The House 
on 56th St,” “Havana Widows,” 
“Elmer The Great,” “One Way 
Passage,” “The Wax Museum,” 
“Life Begins,” “Ex-Lady,” “Poot- 
light Parade,” “Willy Turner” and 
“Son of a Sailor.” His latest 
work is in “Fashions of 1934,” 
coming to (now playing at) the 

. Theatre. 
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Henry O'Neill 





Henry O'Neili was born in 
Orange, N. J., and educated there. 
After graduating from Seton Hall 
College, he decided to try his luck 
on the stage, having appeared in 
various amateur and college pro- 
ductions since 12 years of age. 

After many discouragements, 
he landed a minor role with a 
Newark, N. J. stock company and 
one engagement led to another 
until he felt he was ready to try 
Broadway. His first role there 
was with the Theatre Guild. 

He clicked with Broadway’s 
theatre-goers and for many years 
has been one of the most popular 
actors in the East. Numbered 
among his many stage hits are 
“T Loved. You Wednesday,” “The 
Last Mile,” “Trick For Trick” 
and “Conquest.” 

O’Neill was brought to Holly- 
wood by Warner Bros.-First Na- 
tional and has appeared in “From 
Headquarters,” “Bedside,” “The 
Big Shakedown,” “Lady Killer,” 
“The Kennel Murder Case,” “I 
Loved A Woman,” “The House 
on 56th Street” and “The World 
Changes.” He is now in “Fash- 
ions of 1934,” coming to (now 
playing at) the-....:..,....26. 0 8a..iiess 
Theatre. 
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Dorothy Burgess 





Dorothy Burgess was born in 
Los Angeles, Calif. but went to 
New York with her parents when 
a child. She was educated at 


Miss Dow’s School at Briarcliffe 
Manor after attending public 
school in New York City. A 
niece of Fay Bainter, she was 
given a small part in Miss Bain- 
ter’s play, “Hast Is West,” run- 
ning on Broadway at the time. 
This was her first stage experi- 
ence, to be followed by a part m 
“Crooked Square.” 

Later she become a specialty 
dancer in the Music Box Revue. 
Her first big part was the in- 
genue role in “Dancing Mothers.” 
Following this she played in “The 
Adorable Liar,” “Synthetic Sin” 
and “Good News.” 


She went to Los Angeles to 
play in “The Squall” and it was 
while playing in this production 
that she was given a test for the 
role of Tonia in “In Old Ari- 
zona.” She won the part. She has 
been in pictures most of the time 
since, her more recent ones in- 
eluding “From Headquarters,” 
“Ladies They Talk About,” “Play 
Girl,” “Lasea of the Rio” and 
“Beyond Victory.” Her most re- 
cent work is in “Fashions of 
1934” coming to (now playing 
at) the . Theatre. 


Reginald Owen 





Reginald Owen was born in 
Wheathamstead, Herts, England 
and educated in the City of Lon- 
don School. Later he attended 
the London Academy of Dramatic 
Art after which he began his 
dramatic career in London 
theatres, rising to the top of his 
profession. 

In 1922 he went to New York 
where he began his Broadway 
career in “The Letter.” He play- 
ed leading roles in New York 
City for some years and finally 
was induced to go to Hollywood 
and enter picture work. 

His more recent pictures in- 
clude “Mandalay,” “Voltaire,” 
“The Narrow Corner,” “The Sear- 
let Ring,” “Sherlock Holmes” and 
“Robber’s Roost.” He is now ap- 
pearing in “Fashions of 1934,” 
the! =... ge-nsiaccs Lneatre’s: next 
(eurrent) attraction. 


Bette Davis 





Bette Davis was born in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and attended 
Cushing Academy there. Her 
dramatic career began at school 
and was continued several years 
later in New York City where 
she first attended the John Mur- 
ray Anderson School of the Dra- 
ma and later joined the Province- 
town Players. 

A role in Ibsen’s “Wild Duck” 
brought her to the attention of 
prominent New York producers 
and soon after that she played 
on Broadway with Richard Ben- 
nett. From Broadway to Holly- 
wood, as everyone knows, is hard- 
ly more than across the street 
these days, and Bette was soon 
in demand for motion pictures. 

Her earliest pictures, however, 
were a keen disappointment to 
her because. her youthful face 
and figure held her confided to 
child roles. It wasn’t long until 
she felt a strong urge to return 
to the stage in New York, but 
an unexpected call from George 
Arliss asking her to play a lead- 
ing role in “The Man Who Play- 
ed God” held her in Hollywood. 

Her most recent pictures in- 
elude “The Big Shakedown,” “Ex- 
Lady,” “Bureau of Missing Per- 
sons,” “The Cabin In The Cotton,” 
“Parachute Jumper” and “Twenty 
Thousand Years in Sing Sing.” 
The latest is “Fashions of 1934,” 
coming to (now playing at) the 
Se apse is vis acs Theatre. 


Verree Teasdale 





Verree Teasdale was born in 
Spokane, Wash., but was brought 
to New York when two years old. 
She was educated in the Perking 
School for girls and the Erasmus 
Hall High School. Afterwards 
she attended the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art and the 
New York School of Expression, 
at the same time taking voice 
training under Eleanor McLellan. 
She completed her education by 
a year’s travel throngh Europe 
and South America. 


Her first appearance on the 
stage was in “Cheaper To Mar- 
ry,” following with “The Con- 
stant Wife” and “The Greeks 
Had a Word for It.” While play- 
ing on the stage in “Experience 
Unnecessary” she attracted the 
attention of Hollywood producers 
who engaged her to play in “Sky- 
scraper Souls.” More recently she 
appeared in “Roman Scandals,” 
“Goodbye Love,” “Payment De- 
ferred” and “Luxury Liner.” 


Miss Teasdale is an accom- 
plished singer and has dono con- 
siderable such work over the 
radio. She is a cousin of the 
late Sara Teasdale and of Edith 
Wharton, one of America’s fore- 
most novelists. She is a golden 
blonde with blue eyes, is five feet 
six inches in height and weighs 
125 pounds. Her latest picture 
is “Fashions of 1934,” now play 
ing at (coming to) the. ae 


(Special Fashion Details) 


Hollywood Uses Ancient 
Styles for Modern Gowns 


By Jeanne Dwan Smythe 


S HOLLYWOOD superseding Paris as the women’s style 


capital of the world? 


The latest bombshell hurled at Parisian supremacy 
of milady’s fashions is shown in the new extravaganza, 
‘‘Pashions of 1934,’’ which opens at the ............ 


theatre, on .... 


One of the clever practices of famous stylists of the day 
is the adaptation of medieval costumes to modern. modes. For 


instance, in First National’s ‘‘Fashions of 1934,” 


evening gown and wrap copied 
from the colorful Cardinals’ robes 
of Rithelieu’s time. Milady’s 
gown is a ravishing creation of 
beaded cloth in a herringbone de- 
sign with a long sweep that trails. 
It has an especially high neck- 
line which promotes added dis- 
tinction and gives a further ap- 
pearance of height. Only in the 
length, train and high neckline 
does the model show similarity to 
the ecclesiastical undergarments. 
An absolutely stunning evening 
wrap is the outstanding note 
which ecatehes the eye. Made of 
heavy white satin which closely 
follows the churchman’s robe, the 
neckline is bordered with a band 
of rich metaline cloth. It differs 
from the Cardinal’s robe in that 
it has no figures. An aura of 
beauty, elegance and richness 
emanate from this ensemble. The 
verdiet of women everywhere is 
smart and daring. 

Reactionary to a startling and 
amazing degree is the new Colo- 
nial ensemble adapted for the 
woman of 1934 from the Eight- 
eenth Century uniform of the 
world renown, John Paul Jones. 
A three-quarter length coat and 
skirt of Navy blue hue form the 
predominate basic color back- 
ground for this exquisite creation 
from Hollywood. In marvelous 
and colorful contrast the brass 


military buttons and scarlet col-~ 


lar stand out in bold relief. The 
eandy striped muffler of red, 
blue and white provide a unique 
variation in mode as against the 
solid blue and crimson collar. A 
tightly drawn belt of Navy blue 


> we view an 
suede completes this picture. 
Smartness — conservatism — chie 
are the essence of this composi- 
tion. 

New, novel and practical is this 
sports costume designed for the 
young woman by the foremost 
Hollywood stylist, Orry-Kelly. 
One must. go abroad to the Ty- 
rolean Alps to discover its origin 
in the outfit of the one-time Swiss 
Banditti. In place of the moun- 
taineer’s trousers, mademoiselle 
wears a striking and distinctive 
skirt of rough tweed with plaid 
interspacings. For freedom of 
action the skirt is slit about a 
third of its length from the bot- 
tom. A unique note is brought 
out in the four buttons of velvet 
just about the slit. Exceedingly 
smart is the Cardinal red velvet 
jacket with its rows of velvet 
buttons of like color on each side. 
The jacket varies but little from 
the original, in that it is purely 
feminized. A white crepe blouse 
strikes the eye in vivid contrast 
to the rest of the ensemble. The 
full sleeves of the blouse makes 
for a smart touch to complete the 
picture. Practical, servicable, 
colorful and attractive are words 
to best describe this combination. 


If the enterprising Warner 
3ros. continue to set the mode 
with a series of pictures of the 
calibre of “Fashions of 1934,” 
then truly we must admit that 
Paris will be toppled from the 
throne of fashion and Hollywood 
will inaugurate the style of the 
feminine world. 
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By HARRY LEE 
author of ‘High Companions’ and 
‘The Little Poor Man’ 

ASHIONS—in 1934—- 
may be front page 
news. 

But in the far-away 
days of the fig-leaf ensem- 
ble, all contributions on the 
subject would have found 
their way to the editorial 
waste basket. The Eden 
Tattler sported no fashion 
columns. 

Negligee was a negligi- 
ble quantity and millinery 
had made no _ headway. 
Hosiery was sheer non- 
sense and models, if any, 
predated Trilby by model- 
ing in the altogether. Style 
pirates had not yet mus- 
cled-in on Mother Nature 
who held the monoply on 
what fashion business 
there was by providing all 
the fabrics and designs 
necessary. 


It all began with Lady 
Eve, who probably had no 
idea of what she started 
when she had old Adam 
gather that bunch of fig 


Sex from Dawn of Time to Present Day 


ent complicated procedure of 
designer-to- manufacturer - to 
retailer-to-consumer. 


Furs in Fashions 


Women weren’t always as 
exacting about their clothes as 
they are now. The very first 
ladies wore rough, uneured 
and very smelly animal skins 
which were a far cry from the 
beautifully finished furs of 
Milady 1934. But you may be 
sure that the ladies of the caves 
were as much interested in 
their fur coats as any house- 


FEMININE FADS THROUGH THE AGES 
FROM FIG LEAVES TO FEATHER FANS 


Frills, Folderols, Furs, Flowers, Flounces, 
Fandangles, and Filigree, Featured by Fair 


Bette 
Davis 
displays 
an ultra- 
modern 
coiffure. 
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William Powell sets the 
standard for the well- 
dressed man. 


pressed feet and consider it 
improper to mention them to 
another woman! In Sumatra. 
and. Celebes the wild tribes 
consider the ex- 
posure of the 
knee immodest; 
in central Asia, 
the finger tips, 
and in Samoa, 
the navel, are 
similarly re- 
garded. 


In Tahiti and 
Tonga, clothing 
might be dis- 
carded entirely 
without offense, 
provided the 
individual were tat- 
tooed, and among 
the Caribs a woman 
may leave the hut 
without her girdle, 
but not unpainted. 
Amone the Cauea- 


leaves from which she 
made the first dress. She 
would undoubtedly feel 
highly flattered if she knew 
how faithfully her daugh- 
ters have accepted the bat- 
tle-cry she wailed when she 
looked through her ward- 
robe for the first traveling 
suit, with that haunting 
ery: ‘‘But)I haven’t..a 
thing to wear!’’ 
And women 
haven’t had a 
‘thing to wear’”’ 
for over one 
hundred forty 
generations. 


Ladies Never 
Satisfied 

The girls, 
though, bless 
"em, were not 
long content to 
clothe them- 
selves like the 
lilies of the field. 
They began to 
want things. 
They coveted 
everything in 
sight; the bright 
plumage of the 
birds, the furs of 
the wild beast, 
the yellow metal 
men dug from 
the mountains, 
and the pretty 
colored pebbles 
they learned to call emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds; they 
wanted things as they do till 
this day—and as they will con- 
tinue to do. 


After the lovely ladies of the 
Beginning knew what they 
wanted, the most important 
pastime in their well-dressed 
lives became the discovering of 
the newest and most beautiful 
things they could wear before 
‘“‘that nasty woman who lived 
in that silly looking cave down 
by the big tree’? did. And 
there was the start of our pres- 


This sports cos- 
tume comes di- 
rectly from an- 
cient Bavarian 
Alpine climbers. 






wife of to-day—and if sabre- 
tooth tiger coats were the rage 
that season, there was as much 
sharpening of stone knives, 
axes and spears by the males, 


as there is manipulation of 
stocks on the exchange to-day. 


They Dressed up Without 
Clothes! 


In more favorable climes 
where grass was soft to the 
step and the warm sun kind, a 
less rigorous existence did 
away with the necessity of 


From monkish dignity 
to 1934’s Chic. 


sensational gowns she 


Petite Bette Davis — 
wearing one of the 


features in “Fashions 
of 1934.” 


furs and other heavy clothing. 
Women in these parts of the 
world found time on their 
hands. And, of course, began 
at once to doll up and other- 
wise do themselves proud with 
paint tattooing, and other types 
of primitive adornment. It has 
been said that the adornment 
of the human body, together 
with dancing, poetry and mu- 
sic were the beginnings of our 
civilization. 


Fashion Went to Their Heads! 


The head has been the vic- 
tim of dame fashion’s most 
fantastic whims. Addison 
wrote in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, ‘‘There 
are few things in Nature as 
variable as a lady’s headdress. 
The women at times, have 
seemed to be of such enormous 
stature that men appeared as 
grasshoppers beside them.”’ 


Within the memory of living 
men are coiffures as variant 
as the huge ‘waterfall’ —the 
‘switch’—the ‘rat’—the ‘bang’ 
—the ‘transformation’ and the 
‘bun’ and others even more 
weird. Wigs of all hues, false 
curls, bobs and the flowing 
tresses of the ‘seven sisters’ 


Special Sunday Feature. 


have had their day—and no 
doubt will have it again. 


Before 1790 women had be- 


gun to dismantle their high 
headgear, with a few curls 
hanging over their shoulders. 
Over such heads would be 
seen towering mob-caps tied 
with ribbon and deeply edged 
with lace. Fashions in those 
days literally reached high al- 
titudes. And so with bracelets, 
anklets, rings, belts and neck 
pieces, extravagant head 
dresses and elaborate coiffures 
are among the earliest types 
of body adornment. It is inter- 
esting to note that every single 
one of them are integral parts 
of the modern costume. Thus 
Fashion was born! And how 
it continues!!! 


The Male Too! 


The less deadly of the species 
has led the ladies a merry chase 
in putting on the dog. It’s 
only a century or so ago that 
men, too, indulged in ruffles 
and lace, perfumed hankies, 
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Verree Teasdale shimmers 
glamorously with the other 
stars of “Fashions of 1934.” 








silver buckled shoes, jeweled 
snuff boxes—and for that mat- 
ter, even the founders of our 
republic delighted in scarlet 
coats, coaches with outriders, 
liveried drivers, and other rel- 
ies of royalty. 


Tailor-made men of 1934 
have suspenders, handker- 
chiefs, ties and socks to match, 
and make themselves up in 
symphonies of brown, green, 
grey, or whatever shade the 
fashion of the moment de- 
mands. Incidentally, among 
the best dressed men of the day 
is William Powell, star of the 
new movie, ‘‘Fashions of 
1934.’’ 


Drawing the Veil 


Veils are one of the most 
effective means employed by 
women to express the type of 
‘modesty’ peculiar to their 
own time and country. With 
Mohammedan people it is im- 
moral and sacrilegious to un- 
cover the face. Chinese women 
think it extremely indecent to 
show their artificially com- 


Soldiers of the Revo- 
lution inspired this 
modern ensemble. 
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sians and those por- 
tions of the Mongo- 
lian and Indian 
races which imitate 
Western culture, for 
instance, the breasts 
of the women are 
always covered even 
in the warmest 
weather. The male 
of the species, at 
least in this coun- 
try, has: only lately 
earned the privilege 
of baring its bosom 
to the soft breezes 
and women, too, 
may soon decide to 
assert their equality. 


We Appear As 
Modern Ancients! 


Thus with a tre- 
mendous backward 
leap we finally re- 
turn to the mysteri- 
ous erypts of the 
modern fashion 


immortals, for 
whose. slightest 
whims, nearly five 
hundred million women wait breath- 
lessly, have been called ‘‘delvers into 
the past; mighty prophets of the 
future.’? They are impelled in their 
genius to cull from the veriest whis- 
pers of to-morrow to set the rhythm 
of their creations; they have learned 
in their wisdom to wrest the riches of 
an olden time to present the creation 
with a fitting background. 


And in their far reaching search 
they turn to the unusual, the ‘odd,’ 
the ‘strange,’ the ‘very ordinary.’ 
The spiral leggings of a buck private 
may be the delicate winding sleeve 
motif of a stunning backless robe- 
de-style. The sombre robes of the 
austere clergy, the leather jerkin of 
a Bavarian mountaineer, the misera- 
ble girdle of an Australian bush- 
man, are all touched with the magic 
of these ‘great adapters’ and lo, 
they become ‘originals’ without price. 
The accompanying photographs from 
a new film ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ ecom- 
tt ht ire: eS to 


archaic simplicity of the middle ages 
have inspired the newest and smart- 
est Fashions of 1934! 


And again, while man continues 
his search for Utopia, the days of 
the charming help-mate who aeccom- 
panies him, are made more pleasant 
and more livable by these new dis- 
coveries in her search for ‘something 
to wear’! 





Exploitation Ideas 


BEFORE YOU 
GO TO THE, 
NEXT PAGE: 


e ¢ © We know as you do that your fashion tie-ups on this 


picture are unlimited. However, covering the city with fashion 
angles WILL NOT do your campaign justice. For every stunt 
on the fashion angle, you should have two selling music, star, 
story and entertainment. Fashion shows are a set-up. However, 
unless your situation is the exception, it is best to confine 
these shows to department stores or specific ‘women shows. 


in your theatre. 


| © @ © Stories, contests, photographs on the fashion shown in 
: the picture should positively be segregated to womens pages 
and not carried on the amusement page. In your ads and 
stories for the amusement page the atmosphere should 
definitely convey something big and unusual in Warner Bros. 
extravaganzas. Style mentions will bring business from the 
women, but be sure you tell the world youre not just playing 
a pageant of styles. In short, handle the fashions like they were 
| handled in the picture - - not much - - but enough to make ‘em 


love it! 
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DRESS-DESIGNING CONTEST 








Every gal who goes in for style, will go hard after this contest. It’s a 
perfect tie-in with the theme of the picture. 
Orry-Kelly, Warner Bros.’ fashion expert, in designing gowns for 


‘‘Fashions,’’ utilized many of the details of ancient costumes. 


Jontestants 


are given sketches of those same old garments and offered prizes for the 
best modern dress designed from it. 

Prizes may be promoted or offered by the theatre in cooperation with 
the newspaper. As a special inducement, announce that the winning de- 
signs will be forwarded to Orry-Kelly for use in Warner Bros.’ next big 


production. 


Department stores or women’s wear shops will be willing to join forces 
in return for rights to the designs submitted for window display and lob- 


by and story credit. 


(First Day Story) 


Fame And Fortune 
For Style Experts 


Here’s your chance at fame, 
you fashion experts! Here’s your 
one big opportunity to set the 
style instead of following it! And 
here’s how to do it: 

The Evening Times, in coopera 
tion with the Strand Theatre, is 
offering prizes to the best design 
for a gown, based on the accom- 
panying picture of Richelieu’s 
costume, 

If you don’t know how styles 
are created, we’ll let you in on 
a little secret! Many fashions 
ereated by leading Parisian de 
signers are exact duplicates of an- 
cient costumes. The latest exam- 
ple of that is the Empress Eu- 
genie hat, copied directly from the 
hat worn by this famous empress 
nearly a century ago. 

Orry-Kelly, well known Warner 
Bros. fashion creator, has used 
this same method in designing 
gowns for ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ 
using the costume of Richelieu as 
the basis for one of the smart 
frocks. 

The Evening Times and Strand 
Theatre are offering $50 for the 
best design, $25 for the second 
best, and $10 for third. Orry- 
Kelly and the Warner Bros. studio 
in Hollywood reserve the right to 
use any acceptable designs in 
future Warner productions. 


nnn nnenes 


Judges in the contest will be 

the fashion editor of the Times, 
. ete, 

‘Fashions of 1934,’’ now at the 
Strand, features 10 stars, 200 
Busby Berkeley fan dancers and 
a lavish fashion parade. William 
Powell, Bette Davis and Verree 
Teasdale are the headliners of the 
cast. 


Mats in this Contest: 


No. 69 — 15c 





(Second Day Story) 


Prizes Await Best 
Designs For Gowns 


Are you finished with your de 
sign for the Richelieu costume? 
Good fun, isn’t it? Well, here’s 


your second chance at those prizes, 
and at a chance for fame 
fortune as a fashion-creator, 

The Evening Times, in coopera- 
tion with the Strand Theatre, is 


and 




































offering prizes to the best design 
of a gown, using the Tyrolean 
mountain climber’s costume as a 


basis. 

If you’re working on a design 
for Richelieu’s costume, illustrated 
yesterday, you may still design 
one from this costume. The more 
the merrier! 

Orry-Kelly, well-known Warner 
fashion designer, has used this 
same method in designing gowns 
for ‘‘Fashions of 1934.’’ The 
costume illustrated here is only 
one of those which he used to 
develop creations for the picture. 


Try your hand at this fascinat- 
ing sketching, and incidentally, 
take a shot at the prizes. You have 
only two more days left, as all 
entries must be in before (date). 

The Evening Times and Strand 
Theatre are offering $50 for the 
best design, $25 for second best 
and $10 for third. Orry-Kelly 
and the Warner Bros. studio in 
Hollywood reserve the right to use 
any acceptable designs for frocks 
in future Warner productions. 


‘¢Fashions of 1934,’’ is a laugh 
provoking comedy, starring Wil- 
liam Powell, Bette Davis, Verree 
Teasdale, Frank McHugh and 
Hugh Herbert, besides 200 Busby 
Berkeley fan dancers and a mam- 
moth fashion parade. It is com- 
ing to the Strand on (date). 


(Third Day Story) 


Win Big Prizes For 
Designing Dresses 


Last call All aboard! If you 
want to get in -on those swell 
prizes being offered to local 


fashion-designers, here’s your last 
chance! So get that pencil 
sharpened, and get to work on the 
final design in this contest which 
has taken Akron by storm! 
The Evening ‘Times, and 
Strand Theatre, you know, 
offering prizes to the .best designs, 
a George Washington 
for a stylish 


the 


are 


using this, 
eape as the basis 
vown. 

Orry-Kelly, well-known Warner 
fashion-designer, hag used this 
same method in designing gowns 
for ‘*Fashions of 1934.’’ The 
costume illustrated here is one 
which he developed into a beauti- 
ful frock, 

Try your hand at designing a 
gown. All entries must be in be- 
fore tomorrow morning. 

The Evening Times and the 
Strand Theatre are offering $50 
for the best design, $25 for the 
second best, and $10 for third. 
Orry-Kelly and the Warner Bros. 
studio in Hollywood, reserve the 
right to use any acceptable designs 
for gowns in their forthcoming 
productions, 

‘Fashions of 1934,’’ is the 
fastest, funniest comedy to come 
out of Hollywood this year, featur- 
ing spectacle scenes such as ‘The 
Symphony of Living Harps,’’ 
‘‘The Fan Dance’’ and the mag- 
nificent fashion parade. The pic- 
ture is coming to the Strand 
Theatre on (date), featuring Wil- 
liam Powell, Bette Davis, Frank 
MeHugh and many others, 
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PUTTING OVER THE 
STAR AND STORY: 











Super-Salesmen’s Contest 








This contest for super-salesmen should give 
rise to lots of novel and amusing ideas. ‘Two con- 
test stories and a suggested still give you your 
line-up and should help in catching the fancy of 


your newspaper readers. 


Sell ’em! 




















Order Still No, Powell 57 


William Powell, star of First National’s musical extravaganza, 
“Fashions of 1934’ now at the Strand, has quite a reputation as a 
salesman. He can sell anything, his friends swear, and he often 
does just that. Can you better his talks? Write in and tell us how 
you would sell hole-less doughnuts or anything else equally useless. 
It’s easy to write—I1 page is all the speech need take—and you'll 
have lots of fun doing it. Start now—aond make it loud and funny! 








STORIES 


SELL IT! 








Salesmen! Can You 
Match Bill Powell 
For Crazy Schemes? 


Hole-less doughnuts, sole-less 
shoes, toothless combs! The less 
the better—and fun- 
Think of something silly 


important, 
nier! 
and convince some sappy prospect 
that it is vital to his welfare to 
fall for DIZZY SALES 
TALK! Maybe your grandfather 
was the man who first went into 


your 


the straw hat business with Ad- 


miral Peary! Go him one better! 


(LIST CONDITIONS AND 
PLAY DATES HERE!) 


If you can beat William Pow- 
ell’s sales ideas which he shows in 
‘¢HWashions of 1934,’’ the new hit 
at the Strand, you’re a better man 
than he is! He’s the one you 
know who thought of selling un- 
born ostrich plumes to a world 
of fashion. Can you beat that one? 


Local Developments Will 


Super-Salesmanship 
Pays Big Dividends 
To Strand Patrons 


Could you dispose of a car-load 
of slightly used mock-turtle soup 
cans in three days? Can you sell 
an autographed edition of your 
telephone directory to the Mayor 
of Rotterdam as a priceless bit of 
contemporary Americana? If you 
are one of those super-charged 
salespersons, or if you think you 
could be, think of the most ridic- 
ulous things in the world and let 
us know how you’d sell them! 


(LIST CONDITIONS AND 
PLAY DATES HERE!) 


If you possess that divixe spark 
that enables you to sell your 
mother-in-law to your own broth- 
er-in-law’s household for a few 
weeks, or, if you’re better than 
William Powell in ‘‘ Fashions of 
1934’’ who gets ideas like selling 
unborn ostrich feathers to con- 
tented women, you’re the person 
who ought to be able to think of 
the dizziest sales talk! 


Furnish F urther Material 
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PROFIT- 
PULLERS 


Sponsor an art-lettering contest 
for Grammar and High School 
students. Offer gifts to those 
turning in the best lettering on 
the title of the picture. As 
models, have them use samples 
of the lettering in the ads. 
Teachers will cooperate because 
the idea stimulates interest in 
drawing. Promote gifts from 
merchants selling school and 
artists’. supplhes. 


Singin’ 
Out 
Loud 


Sponsor a singing contest to get 
radio plugs as an advance stunt. 
The winning male and female 
singers are presented on the air 
in advance of your showing of 
‘‘Fashions of 1934.’’ Listeners- 
in send their votes by mail to 
pick the winners who appear in 
your theatre as a special attrac- 
tion on your opening night. 


NAME YOUR & 
ANGLE.... 


TS 


HERE! 
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Broadcasting from your lobby 
kills two birds with one stone; 
it draws people to the theatre 
so that they too may speak over 
the radio, and its gets your pres- 
entation a lively plug among 
those not caught by regular ad- 
vertising mediums. Critics, so- 
ciety, officials, and the general 
patrons should all be given an 
opportunity to state their re- 
actions. 


Store 
Style 
Show 


Stage a shoe or hosiery style 


show in the window of a local 
dealer. Window shade is drawn 
to approximately 18 inches from 
the bottom revealing the legs 
knee high. Transparent quality 
of the window shade will show 
the silhouette figures of the 
models and draw plenty of at- 
tention to the exhibit. Get your 
advertising plug with a display 
of stills and cutouts. 


Yo 


The title is a perfect tie-in for 
a Mardi Gras or street pageant 
on your opening night. Broad- 
sides, sereen and radio an- 
nouncements should invite 
everyone to turn out in costume 
to compete for prizes. Awards 
are made on the basis of beauty, 
novelty and fashion. Photo- 
graphs of the costumed people 
will get publicity breaks. It 
worked in ‘‘Footlight Parade.’’ 


For 
K Swell 


Dressers 


Who is the best dressed gal in 
your city? <A voting blank is 
carried in the paper to be filled 
out and deposited in theatre 
ballot box by patrons. Possibil- 
ity also here for ‘‘Best dressed 
male.’’ Tie-up with local stores 
to outfit the winners. Contest 
can receive loads of publicity by 
including high schools and eol- 
leges. Winners to appear on 
the stage opening night. 








A feature of the N. Y. Strand’s 
“*Rootlight Parade’’ opening 
was the bicycle riders and roller 
skaters parading to the theatre. 
Dealers in this line of merchan- 
dise can be induced to adver- 
tise the new fad. Members of 
roller skating rinks and bike 
clubs will go for the parade gag. 
Supply signs reading, ‘‘On the 
way to see ‘Fashions of 1934’ at 
fie Set .... 4enegtre. 


Lit 
Up 


A number of lassies are posted 
in the lobby or on the marquee 
decked out in dresses of a trans- 
lucent material. Suspend a 
string of electric lights from 
their waists. Dry cell batteries 
should be hidden in some con- 
venient part of the gown. The 
dress is dropped over the bulbs, 
the lights blink on and off and 
create an effect attracting much 
attention. 


Femme 
Slant 


The N. Y. Herald-Tribune has 
the staff fashion artist at shows 
and films to sketch outstanding 
styles in the performance, under 
the caption ‘‘Styles seen at the 
opening of ‘‘Fashions of 1934.’’ 
Sell the idea to your paper. 
Also have the fashion editor 
cover the opening for woman’s 
page feature on the latest styles 
shown in the picture. 


SA ea 
Ay \ 


Giant 
Fan 
Letter 


This stunt went over big with 
‘“*Golddiggers’’ and ‘‘Footlight 
Parade.’’ Make a ten-foot blow- 
up of a letter to the stars of 
‘Fashions’ at Warner’s Bur- 
bank studio telling them how 
much your town enjoyed the 
show. Use two pretty girls to 
get everybody’s signatures. The 
Mayor and other officials can 
head the list. Cover the stunt 
for newspaper picture breaks. 





EVERY 
STUNT 


HOWMAN. 
ESTED... 


S pe 7 
3 


Say It 
With 
Music 


Plant a couple of good-lookers 
on a busy street-corner with a 
portable victrola, title and play- 
date placards and heralds. Vic- 
trola grinds out ‘‘Spin A Little 
Web of Dreams’’ while the gals 
hand out heralds. Get music 
dealer to share the expense in 
return for advertising sheet mu- 
sie and records. 


When ‘‘Fashions’’ comes to 
town, it’s big news for the 
women. Here’s how to let ’em 
know over the ’phone. Have 
one of your female employees 
call numbers lifted from the 
telephone directory, and tell 
them in a chatty voice that the 
theatre is presenting a picture 
that week which she is certain 
to enjoy. A mention of the 
elaborate fashion show will add 
further interest. 


HOW MANY 


ARE 


YOU 


USING...? 





Exploitation Ideas 





STORE DRESSMAKING CONTEST 








An asset to your exploitation campaign is this sales promotion 
plan worked with the leading department store. 

Women are asked to participate in a dressmaking competition 
held in the store. Prizes offered by the store for the best and most 
fashionable dress made during a given period of time. 


ADVANTAGES TO THEATRE: 


The major thing to aim at in 
this tie-up is free newspaper ad- 
vertising for your showing of the 
picture. The store must devote 
large display space to popular- 
izing the contest and give the pic- 
ture strong mention in all copy. 
Counter and window cards are 
displayed by the store. Each card 
should carry several stills from 
the picture. 

Store to use package and en- 
velope inserts, one side to carry 
picture and theatre advertising. 
After the winners have been se- 
lected, arrange to display the 
winning gowns in your theatre 
lobby. This should be timed 
for the opening day of the pic- 
ture. 

Another chance to grab off news- 
paper publicity and photos. 
Store employees and contestants 


ADVANTAGES TO STORE 


Theatre popularizes the contest 
by lobby and screen announce- 
ments and distribution of cir- 
culars (supplied by the store). 
All materials used by contestants 
must be bought in the store. 
The store supplies necessary 
needle, thread, and the use of 
sewing machines. (Machine dem- 
onstrations lead to prospective 
buyers. ) 

Stunt is covered by local news- 
papers for pictures, human in- 
terest stories, and special article 
for women’s page feature. 
Invaluable goodwill, and added 
prestige gained. 


CLASSIFIED ‘APART- 
MENTS’ AD TIE-UP 








The Syracuse Journal is only one of the 
leading papers which welcome movie stills 
for a tie-up with their ads boosting their 


classified section. 


These two stills were 


especially posed by William Powell and 
with suggested copy, should be easy to plant 
with a playdate mention. 


Still No. Powell Pub. A 32 


William Powell took a mo- 





Still No. Powell Pub. A 12 


To solve his troubles, William 
Powell, who stars in “‘Fashions of 
1934,” now at the Strand, lights 
a pipe and looks at the Journal 
classified ads. He always finds the 
new maid he’s needing. And we 
know that our “Situations Wanted’ 











turning out to see the picture. 


ment off during the filming 
of “Fashions of 1934, to 
look at a classified ad for a 
new apartment. If it’s a 
room-and-bath or I12-room 
duplex apartment, he’ll find 
it if he’s reading our “Apart- 
ments to rent” column. And 
so will you, etc. 


column will provide you with that 
maid, cook or chauffeur you’ve 
had so much trouble in getting. 
Try it, etc. 














Brand New Comedy Contest 
Will Give Fans Real Laugh 


Here’s one of those comic contests that gets 
’em laughing! Plenty of pep! Plenty of chuckles! 
And plenty of publicity for you! The gag is that 
Frank McHugh never can get up in the morning, 
and wants the contestants to suggest sleep-proof 
gadgets which will insure his getting to the studio 
on time. 

Any type of suggestion is eligible, with espe- 
cial emphasis on the Rube Goldberg stuff. The 
fans will eat it up—gag contests are few and far 
between. 

Illustrate or erect some of the suggestions in 
your lobby. Promote prizes for the winners—and 
let the laughs fall where they may. 


Here’sWhyFrank NeedsHelp 














o—» 











Frank McHugh, comic star of First National’s “Fashions of 1934,” 
now at the Strand, is seen here in his luxurious bed. (Frank is 
on the left.) He can’t get up and wants you to tell him how to 
do it. Have you a sleep-proof gadget, a sure-fire awakener which 
will prevent him from oversleeping? Help a feller, wontcha? 





(Contest Story) 


Prizes Offered For 
Tips On How To Get 
Up In The Morning 





Frank McHugh, comic star of 
Warner Bros. pictures, can’t get 
up in the morning. Roosters 
crow, alarm clocks ring, but Frank 
sleeps on, missing appointments 
and being cursed as a laggard. 
Because of this failing, and be- 
cause ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ his 
latest film is now playing at the 
Strand, Frank has decided to 
sponsor a contest in which he 
wants to give you a prize. 

Being a bit of an inventor him- 
self, the laughing comic is stumped 
when it comes to a gadget which 
is sleep-proof. Can you help him 
out of this hole? He’s losing 
friends, weight, and pleasure, and 
that’s a calamity for a comedian. 
How do you manage to struggle 
out of bed in the morning? What 
scheme can you devise? Tell Frank 
and he’ll be so pleased that he’ll 
give you one of these swell prizes! 
(list prizes). 

‘‘Lazybones’?’ McHugh is at 
present holding forth on _ the 
screen of the Strand, where with 
William Powell, Bette Davis, 
Verree Teasdale, Hugh Herbert 
and 200 of the most beautiful girls 
you’ve ever seen, he’s playing in 
‘Fashions of 1934.’’ This comic 
extravaganza with songs and music 
tells of the fashion racket in New 
York and Paris, and tells it in a 
way that you’ll love. 


BOTH 
MATS AVAILABLE 


ORDER No. 68 
20¢ 











Come, Come! This Won’t Do! 





How are we going to get Frank awake? One eye’s open, but 


that doesn’t mean a thing. Unless we can get “Lazybones” 
McHugh out of bed he’s going to miss “Fashions of 1934,” 


. his latest picture at the Strand. William Powell and Bette Davis 


are in it, too. Get busy, folks, and send in those suggestions for a 
keeper-awaker-for-Frank. 
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National Lie- Ups 





SEVEN COSTLESS CITY-COVERING 


FOOD AND FASHION = f= oe 
BOOKLET FOR FREE oe 
PATRON GIVEAWAYS : 


Here is a FREE tie-up which sells the picture, plugs 
your playdates, is valuable to recipients, and is costless to 
you! What could be sweeter? Publishers of the book tie 
in with sponsor in your town, (usually a public utility), 
who foots the entire cost of distribution of enough books 
for your patrons. Your end is to see that they’re given 
out in the lobby on your opening or whenever you agree. 


Book itself is an elaborate 6 x 9 affair, of 100 pages, 


Wror my lady will wear and 


with colored cover. It contains pictures of all Warner what my lody will cook in 1934 
stars, their favorite recipes, and 40 of the latest style FASHIONS IN 
creations by Orry-Kelly. Articles by stars of ‘‘ Fashions”’ FOODS & FROCKS 
are also included. FOR 1934 
In addition to the intrinsic value of this pamphlet to Pip saee atte Maca etss 
the patrons, the recipes can be used for daily features on Hien with the presentation of 


the Motion Picture Extravaganza 


women’s pages of newspapers, mentioning ‘‘ Fashions’’ 
stars with the details. 

Be sure that you see the arangements made between 
dealer and publisher, so that the conditions are suitable 
for your playdates and campaign. For sample of volume, 
and further details of the arrangement, write or wire as 


soon as your date is set, to: (TH EATRE IM PRINT) 
Mr. F. N. Jacoby 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISES, INC. 
506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, TI. 





NATIONAL “WILLIAM POWELL SHIRT” TIEUP 


Cooperation from both manufacturers of Lion 
Brand Shirt and their dealers is assured. They 
have placed on the market a fast-selling shirt 
known as the ‘‘WILLIAM POWELL SHIRT.”’ 
It has nation wide distribution in high class men’s 
shops and department stores everywhere. 


The moment your playdates are set on ‘‘ Fash- 
ions of 1934,’’ notify the contact below immediate- 
ly. You will receive names of your local dealers 
handling this product and they will be informed of 
full tieup details. 


Special blowup window displays and dealer 
hewspaper ad mats will be provided. These should 
be used for advance and current display. You ean 
provide cooperating dealers with additional win- 
dow trim material such as poster cutouts, Powell 
heads, production stills, ete. 


Illustrated is the special silk screen window ad 
available to dealers. It is in full color, 1614” wide 
by 2114” deep. 


Write or Wire 


Mr. Frank Nirenberg, 
M. Nirenberg Sons, Inc. 
1140 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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TIEUPS -- TAKE "EM AWAY TODAY! 


909 Cities Lined Up In 
Big ‘Halo Braid’ 'Tieup 





“FASHIONS OF 1934” 








STRAND 


THEATRE 


Starting 
(Dates) 


Verree Teasdale featured in the 
WARNER BROS. production 


“Fashions of 1934’ 


Why are America’s loveliest women going to the 


Halo Braids? 


exquisite to the face and personality. 


Because it does something new and 


(See the 


bewitching way Verree Teasdale carries it off.) 


Priced From $2.98 up 


These romantic hair pieces are accented in our Hair 


Goods Sale. 


Also included are brilliant Transforma- 


tions, Bob Wigs, Curls and Switches. 


January Special 


‘’ Frederic Vita-Tonic Permanent 


Waves, reg. $7.50 


$9.00 


DELETTREZ BEAUTY SALON 





Special Mat Available 


Listed here are the 55 dis- 


tributive points for the pop- 
ular “Halo Braid,” a distine- 
tive product tied in directly 
with Verree Teasdale through 
a national cooperative plan 
seffected with The Glenby 
Company, 12 East 22nd St., 
New York City. 

The accompanying illustra- 
tions shows the special tieup 
mat available at all Glenby 
branches and which will be run 
with 


locally in conjunction 


your “Fashions of 1934” cam- 
paign. 

Another tieup accessory is 
a free attractive booklet with 
space provided for cooperative 
imprint. 

Get in touch with the Glen- 
by branch closest to you and 
request them to start the ball 
rolling from their end, to sup- 
ply you with name of local 
‘Halo Braid’ dealers, and for- 
ward supply of accessories. 

If for any reason you do not 
get an immediate and satisfac- 
tory response, notify: 


Adam & Co., J. N., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Arnold Constable & Co., New York City 
Ayres & Co., L. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bacon & Son J., Louisville, Ky. 
Barney & Co., H. S., Sschenectady, N. Y. 
Bowman & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Burger-Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dalton Co., Baton Rouge, La. 
Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 
Fox, G. & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Frank & Seder Co., Detroit 
Franklin Simon & Co., Greenwich, Conn. 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York City 
Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 
Goldstein-Migel Co., Waco, Texas 
Hearn J. A. & Son, New York City 
Hess Bros., Allentown, Pa. 
Higbee Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Holmes Co., Ltd., D. H., New Orleans, La. 
Jones Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Joske Bros. Co., San Antonio, Texas 
Lansburg & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
Levy Bros., D. G., Co., Houston, Tex. 
Linn & Scruggs, D. G. Co., Decatur, I. 
McCreery, J. & Co., New York City 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Ine., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Meyers Company Greensboro, N. C. 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Mitchell, Baker & Smith, Lexington, Ky. 
Montgomery Fair, Montgomery, Ala. 
Morehouse-Mattens Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Oppenheim Collins & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oppenheim Collins & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oppenheim Collins & Co., New York City 
Pfeifer Bros., Little Rock, Ark. 
Pogue Co., The H. & S., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Popular D. G. Co., El Paso, Texas 
Quackenbush Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Robertson Bros. Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas 
Seruggs V. Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Shepard Company, Providence, R. I. 
Shepard Stores, Boston, Mass. 
Snellenburg, N. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stern Bros., New York City 
Stern Bros., Northampton, Mass. 
Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, W. VaV. 
Voorhees, H. M. & Bro., Trenton, N. J. 
Wurzburg, D. G. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gross Strauss Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Marshall Matheson, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mr. S. H. Shuek, 
THE GLENBY COMPANY 


12 East 22nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 





PARIS GARTERS 





A. Stein and Co., manufac- 
turers of the ‘Paris Garters’ 
have entered into an intensive 
tieup arrangement in the com- 
bined interests of “Fashions” 
and their new product known 
as “Hickory One Step” and 
“Hickory Two Step.” This is 
a nationally advertised girdle 
for women and handled by 
leading department stores and 
women’s shops from coast to 
coast. 

A. Stein and Co. are getting 


out an elaborate kit of c¢o- 
operative campaign material 
including display blowups, 


package inserts, dealer adver- 
tising mats, superimposed 
photo accessories etc. All tie 
in the “Fashion” show and the 
beautiful Warner Bros. show- 
girls. They also furnish 
dealers with a folio on the tie- 
up urging a cooperative cam- 
paign in a big way and ex- 
plaining how to do it. 

In some instances the tieup 
can be arranged for an attrac- 
tive lobby display and _ the 
possibility of entertainment 
for WOMEN ONLY through 
displaying the product on live 
models on mezzanine or ladies 
lounge. This angle is a natur- 
al in conjunction with any de- 
partment store fashion revue 
in which you are involved. 

Illustrations of the special 
tieup accessories were not a- 
vailable at press-time but they 
are ready for orders right now. 

The moment your playdates 
are set notify A. Stein and Co. 

You will be informed im- 
mediately as to names of 
“Hickory One and Two Step” 
dealers who will also receive 
full instructions. 


Address: 

MR. A. S. SACHS, 
A. Stein and Co. 
330 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


POSTAL TELLY 





Since cables carry consider- 
able fashion news particularly 
in the spring from Paris and 
other style centers, the POS- 
TAL TELEGRAPH - CABLE 
Company makes available this 
tieup with “FASHIONS OF 
1934.” The following plan is 
authorized by W. P. Brown, 
general sales manager at Pos- 
tal’s New York headquarters: 

Local Postal Telegraph man- 
agers will prepare on standard 
blanks copies of fashion cables 
received by local department 
stores for paste-up on cards 
for joint window display in 
department store windows, 
Postal windows and theatre 
lobbies. If original cables are 
not available typical examples 
of fashion cables may be pre- 
pared by department store and 
copies will be made on stand- 
ard blanks for display by the 
telegraph managers. Such cop- 
ies will be slugged in the 
check by the telegraph mana- 
gers: “SAMPLE.” 

It is suggested that the win- 
dow ecards on which style 
cables are posted be worded 
as follows: 


(Name of Department store) 
BRINGS 
LATEST FASHION NEWS 
BY POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
DIRECT TO (NAME OF 
CITY) 
WARNER BROTHERS 
BRINGS 
“FASHIONS OF 1934” to 
(Name of Theatre) (Date) 
Postal’s New York head- 
quarters is sending all superin- 
tendents a memo authorizing 


the above. Smaller cities not 
staffed by superintendents 


need only query their super- 
vising superintendent for ap- 
proval as outlined. 





Easy Displays Available 
In Fan Magazine Tieup 





Here is a national tie- 
up involving 1800 stores 
of seven different chain 
organizations. Tying in 
with representatives of 
the Kresge, Kress, Grant, 
McLellan, Murphy, and 
Grand-Silvers lines will 
prove a boon in arrang- 
ing for window displays 
and other publicity ex- 
plained below. 

In the April issue of 
Screen Romances Maga- 
zie, on sale at nows- 
stands March 1, a fietioni- 
zation of ‘‘Fashions of 
1934,’’ is featured. In the 
issue of Modern Screen 
Magazine of the same 
date, a photographie spread and a detailed story of some 
of the gowns worn in the picture, is also given prominence. 

Local distributor of these magazines, upon notification 
by you, will cooperate in arranging displays similar to 
the ones illustrated here. Display ecards for trucks, boards 
of stills, window and lobby ecards such as those used sue- 
cessfully on ‘‘Gold Diggers,’’ and ‘‘Footlight Parade,’’ 
and other arrangements may be made. 

For additional information not available . locally, 
address Miss Pearl Honig, Circulation Department, Dell 
Publications, 149 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Here’s The Season’s Biggest 
Tieup With ‘Studio Styles’ 





These are the ‘Studio Styles’ gowns shown in the picture. 


A tie-up with ‘Studio Styles’ for ‘‘ Fashions of 
1934!’ A magic phrase which spells money for 
you. . Contacting your local representative will aid 
you in establishing the basis for a bang-up fashion 
campaign. 

Dealers have been supplied with newspaper 
ad mats, star and 11 x 14 photos. With these for 
use In windows, on counters, and in newspapers, 
the rest is easy sledding. The exact program must 
be worked out by the local dealer and the theatre. 

For information as to the dealers in your city, 
write: 


STUDIO STYLES, INC. 


525 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Special Stills For Dealer Displays 


© 


PERFUME 
“Davis Pub. A 314” 







MEN’S STORES 


\ Sport Clothes — ‘‘Powell 
193”; Suspehders — ‘‘KF 
Pub. A 61”’; Evening Clothes 
—‘‘Powell 186’; Hats— 
“Powell Pub. A 110.’ 








SPORTING GOODS 


Punching bag — “Powell 
Pub. A 91’; Golf—‘‘Powell 
181"; Tennis—Powell Pub. 
A 105”; Riding Habit— 
“Davis 504.” 





COCKTAIL SHAKER 
SKEIST? 





With stills like these, it's a 
cinch to line-up local mer- 
chants for special tie-ups. 
Show the stills on this page 





in contacting merchants for ite — 
; : ul CARDS a 
27 newspaper ads; window and “sss. 
OPERA GLASSES } , a bee 
“KF 81" counter displays and direct- “7 
5 ; TELEPHONE eet FOUNTAIN PENs 
by-mail material. Mipate hb A “Davis Pub, A> 


Get an early start on this 

valuable exploitation angle 

— it's an important part of 
“your campaign. 


Stills are available in regulation 8 x 10 
size, black and white glossy prints. 


Price 10c each. Order by numbers Le MUSIC STORES 


_ LUGGAGE “DavisPub. A9” 


“KF PUB. A 56” indicated—direct from Editor, Merchan- 
dising Plan, Warner Bros., 321 West 


44th Street, New York. 


BOOKS—LIBRARIES , PET SHops 
\ “Powell Pub. V Powell Pub, a gg» 








HAIR-DRESS AUBURN CAR 
A wide variety of distinc- “Davis Pub. A 277” 
tive coiffures, as worn by 
Bette Davis, for display in BRIDAL GOWN LINGERIE 
beauty parlors. “KF Pub. A 83” “KF 31° 





Top row, (left to right) 
Davis 536; Davis 286; 
~~ 317 (Circle) Davis ALL STILLS WILL BE SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY 
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For Gals With Figures 





Photo shown below, reprinted in the paper or 


blown up and mounted in the lobby, provides the 
basis for a contest with plenty of femme interest. 

~ Idea. is that your theatre is searching for 
‘*1934’s Most Perfect Figure.’’ Pat Wing, one of 
the beauties in ‘‘Fashions’’ represents the ideal. 
Loeal lassies are asked to match the silhouette 
board in your lobby, or send in their dimensions 
on a coupon printed with your contest stery in the 
paper. To the gal coming closest to the ideal 
measurements a suitable prize should be given. 


Do You Measure Up To Her? 











Neck 124° 


Bust 334" 
Wrist 5X 


‘Waist 244%" 
Hips 36” 


Thigh i: eae 


Ca If 124" 


Ankle 74” 


Shoe Size 5 | 
Weight N24 Ibs. 


Here’s lovely Pat Wing, whose figure has been chosen “the perfect 
model” by the many experts who have viewed “‘Fashions of 1934,” 
the musical extravaganza now at the Strand. Can you match Pat’s 
measurements? If you can you'll want to enter the contest now. 


(Publicity Story) 


Do You Measure Up To 


1934's Perfect Figure? 


Lady, Lady, bright or shady—how do your curvies flow? 
Do they swerve in fair and stormy weather? Are you ‘there’ 
in the right places? In short—or in any height—do you 
have the perfect figure of 1934? 
If you do, the Strand Theatre 


and the Daily Star are looking 
for you! 

First of all, take another look 
at the picture above. Note the 
measurements. She’s Pat Wing, 
by the way—Hollywood’s most 
captivating beauty! Then com- 
pare them with your own. If 
you’re measurements are at all 
close to Pat’s, fill out the coupon 
printed in this newspaper and 
mail no later than (date). 

And if you’re one of the six 
gals who come closest, you will 
(list conditions here). 

‘Fashions of 1934’? is the pic- 
ture behind this contest. It has 


been hailed as a highly amusing 
comedy drama. The picture also 
carries spectacular numbers, chief 
of which is a fan dance with 200 
beautiful girls. There also is a 
glamorous fashion show with beau- 
tiful models displaying the latest 
in women’s gowns. 

You’ll get a real buzz when you 
see William Powell, Bette Davis, 
Verree Teasdale, Frank McHugh, 
Hugh Herbert and gobs more do 
their stuff in it. And keep your 
eye peeled for the _ sensational 
Busby Berkeley fan dance number. 
It’s coming to the Strand starting 
next Friday ... C’mon over! 





-- Another National Tie-Up! 


If your town is listed among the twenty-two retail shoe stores listed 
below, you have a ready made tie-up to capitalize on. Arrangements have been 
made with the Allen, Edmons and Berland Stores for newspaper advertising 


- and window displays plugging the local showing of ‘‘ Fashions. 
Supply him with plenty of stills and cut-outs for window displays. 


dealer. 
Here is the list: 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 


OES Sey ae eee sare ae 
Cleveland Se 
Ciscinnati. 2. 
Columbus ...................... 


Toledo 


es See 


Memphis 


Kansas City ..............<... 
eR, cace oles Nia 


Berland’s 


eee Allen’s 


eos Allen’s 
eS Allen’s 
Se Allen’s 


Berland’s 
Berland’s 


tas Allen’s 
— Allen’s 


’? Contact your 


Minneapolis ........................ Allen’s 
DWN SSS SaaS Allen’s 
Omaha See Berland’s 
New Orleans ........................ Allen’s 
Oklahoma City .................. Allen’s 
Tulsa, Oklahoma ................ Allen’s 
Des Moines ...................... Berland’s 
Springtield, TNS... 2.25. Allen’s 
Peorias Wb... 35. Allen’s 
Indianapolis, Ind. .............. Allen’s 
Pitsbutge .-.. > cas Berland’s 


For Special Information Write or Wire: 


MR. MEYER WINKLER, BERLAND SHOE CHAIN 
1209 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SET-UPS FOR A GRAND 





@ These fashion show set- 
tings will go great in spa- 
cious lobbies. Top sketch 
calls for a gorgeous display 
of silks suspended across the 
ceiling from the chandeliers. 
Walls are draped with vel- 
our curtains which disclose 
a niche displaying live mod- 
els or cutouts of the models 
in the picture. The other 
setting is for a fashion 
promenade on the grand 
stair- case. Line-up your 
leading ladies’ apparel shop 
to furnish the girls and the 
gowns. These are great at- 
tractions for the women, so 
sell that angle strongly on 
the women’s pages in the 
local papers with the coop- 
erating merchant handling 
all costs of advertising. 





FASHION SHOW 





y 


peer 


NEXT PAGE - Special Cooperative Ad 
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STARTS 
TONIGHT 


STRAND 
_ THEATRE 





Sug Vans 


PEATURING COSTUMES WORN BY 
WARNER BROS SCREEN STARS 





Costumes worn by 
Warner Bros.’ 
screen stars origin- 
ally designed by 
Orry-Kelly, Holly- 
wood’s fashion creat- 
or; faithfully repro- 
ducedfromthe 
most exact seam to 
the most elusive 
elan. And, of course 
they’re exclusive 
with (store name). 


BETTE DAVIS 


appearing in ‘‘Fash- 
ions of 1934,’’ wears 
this afternoon frock 
featuring bodice de- 
tail. The fitted 
sleeves and_ back 
opening are marked 
with self material 
buttons and _ loop 
fastenings; the cler- 
ical neck and cuffs 
are edged with lace. 


[STORE NAME] 





LAFFS! 


MUSIC! DRAMA! 


The 
William 
Ponell 


SHIRT 


A LION BRAND 
CREATION, featured 
among the smarter 
FASHIONS of 1934. 
Named after one of the 
screen's best dressed 
stars, the WILLIAM 
POWELL SHIRT will 
be demanded by men 
of discriminating taste. 


WwW 


MEN’S 
STORE 





SPECTACLE! GOWNS! 











By Special Wire 


Fashions of 1934 pro- 
duced by Warner Bros. 
with designs and cre= 
ations by Orry-Kelly 
for all style needs of 
American women is 
positive forecast of 
what will be worn in 
Thirty Four. 


ASSOCIATED APPAREL 
MANUFACTURERS OF CAL. 


Film Spectacle 
Opens Tonight 
At Strand 


Representatives of the society, 
arts and fashion worlds will attend 
the premiere tonight of the Warner 
B-os.-First National production — 
“Fashions of 1934” at the Strand 
Theatre. 


In addition to the picture there 
will be an elaborate fashion show 
prepared especially for the occa- 
sion, Twenty-five of this city’s most 
beautiful models will participate in 
a gala fashion display. The models 
will parade through the lobby and 
lounge of the theatre during the 
evening. 

William Powell stars in the pic- 
ture and has Bette Davis and Ver- 
ree Teasdale as his leading women. 
Others in the large cast are Frank 
McHugh, Reginald Owen, Henry 
O’Neill, Hugh Herbert, Etienne 
Girardot, Harry Beresford and 
Renee Whitney. The original story 
on which the picture is based was 
written by Warren Duff and Harry 
Collins, the latter one of Manhat- 
tan’s most popular fashion creators. 


There are twenty-five manne- 
quins in the fashion show sequenc- 
es of the picture and two hun- 
dred other beauties in the dance. 
William Dieterle directed the pic- 
ture, on which New York’s most 
priminent couturiers and fashion 
editors have already placed the seal 
of their approval as an authentic 
representation of the world of fash- 
ion. 


STARS!—Warner Bros. Hit Again! 












STARTS 
TONIGHT 


STRAND 


THEATRE 


eAnother EXAMPLE! 


Complete bed-room Suite 
—featuring the latest de- 
signs in furniture craft 


Price for 
set of 10 
Pieces— 








Swagger 


Straws 


—for those young 





Store Open Every Evening Until 9 o’clock. 


[ NAME OF STORE | 


things who haven’t 
had a saucy hat in 


ages. 





—Our contribution to 
“Fashions of 1934” 


—Variety of colors. 


COCKTAIL SANDAL 


Be the first to show oP 


off with them. It’s the Fashion of 


1934—jin all the 
popular shades and 
beautiful arched to 
enhance the trim 
ankle. 


The DEBBY 
SHOPPE 


[STORE 



























aadyp-hyuyy, ebvg 


LUGGAGE 


A suitable piece to 
carry everything from 
a lightweight over- 
night bag to a sturdy 
steamer trunk. 


P.S.—And a bag, for lit- 
tle Scotty, too! 


DEALER 


Easter BRIDES 


Advance showing 
of the newest 
creations for the 
Spring Bride. 


This gorgeous bridal 
gown worn by Verree 
Teasdale in ‘‘Fashions of 
1934” is designed with 
a tunic blouse, empire 
waistline and _— slashed 
dolman sleeves; _ skirt 
blends into a ten foot 
train. The veil, knee 
length is also of velvet 
attached to the coronet 
hairdress with jewelled 
ornaments. A monk’s 
belt and muff of pearls 
complete this _ striking 
ensemble. 


Mme FOSTER 


Be Regular 
Feller And 
Bring Your 
Boy To Our 
Junior Dept. 


This is a store for men and 
their sports. Name your 
favorite — anything from 
fish hooks to motor boats. 


We have a varied and 
complete stock. 


MEN'S STORE 





“Fashions Of 1934” 
Has Plenty Of 
Hilarious Comedy 


‘Fashions of 1934” is said 
to combine hilarious comedy 
with glamorous romance and 
a mammoth spectacle, the lat- 
ter staged by Busby Berkeley, 
the musical comedy director 
whose flair for the unique and 
bizarre is exemplified in the 
beautiful speciality numbers 
in “Footlight Parade,” “Gold 
Diggers of 1933,” “42nd 


Street” and other pictures. 


The prize number in “‘Fash- 
ions of 1934” is a most un- 
usual spectacle in which 200 
beautiful girls, clad in a few 
feathers, do a fan dance in 
rhythm to music furnished by 
harp music. 


With two such comedians 
as Frank McHugh and Hugh 
Herbert teamed up, the fun 
promises to be irrespressible. 
As the somewhat flirtatious 
aide of Powell, McHugh man- 
ages to get into romantic en- 
tanglements that are comical 
enough to stir the risibilities 
of a deacon. Herbert furnishes 
droll antics in his role of a 
bibulous ostrich feather king 
who is posing as a United 
States senator. 


Orchestra of 25 Harps 
For Unique Fan Dance 





One of the unique features in 
“Fashions of 1934,” is an orchestra 
comprised entirely of harps. There 
are twenty-five and they are all 
thrummed by as many pretty girls. 

The harps furnish the music for 
a spectacular fan dance in which 
two hundred girls hide and reveal 
the beauty of nature by twirling 
ostrich feather fans. 


Mr. Showman: - 


Center column can also be 
used for additional display 
advertisements. Jewel- 


ers, Confectioners, Hos- 
iery shops, Drug Stores 
and other dealers are 
good prospects to canvas 
for space on this page. 


Mats Available of IIlus- 
trations And Heading On- 
ly—No. 34—Price 40c 





“FASHIONS OF 1934” 


HALO 
BRAIDS 


Verree Teasdale featured in the 
Warner Bros. production 
“Fashions of 1934’ 


Why are America’s loveliest women tak- 
ing to the Halo Braid? Because it does 
something new and exquisite to the face 
and personality. (See the bewitching 
way Verree Teasdale carries it off.) 


These romantic hair pieces are accented 
in our Hair Goods Sale. Also included 
are brilliant Transformations, Bob Wigs, 
Curls and Switches. 

Originally Now 

Peo up.) S95 .up 
24.95 up 19.95 up 
50.00 up 37.50 up 


DELETTREZ BEAUTY SALON 


Halo Braids 
Transformations 


| STORE NAME] 





A Real Pal 


“You'll never be 
lonesome with a 
friend like this 
around’”’—says 


WILLIAM POWELL 


star of 


“Fashions of 1934” 


Per SHop 





Hollywood Says It’s 


Ph EN |S 


Always. the fa- 
vorite for Spring. 
And we're show- 
ing the gayest, 
newest and 
smartest versions 
we could _ find. 
Adda bit of 
Spring to your 
wardrobe. 


$qp.00 


|NAME| 


























TITLE PAGE: A limited supply 
FREE. Makes a swell showing 
for window and counter trims. 


GO TO TOWN 
WITH THIS MELODY! 


“Spin a Littke Web of Dreams,” written 
by Irving Kahal and Sammy Fain—the same 
team who wrote several numbers for ‘‘Foot- 
light Parade’’—is already a hit. It is featured 
on all important radio programs and played 
by the leading dance bands. The recording 
companies have produced it with their ace 


names. 


Take advantage of the many tie-up pos- 
sibilities. Get window and counter displays in 
the sheet music stores. Arrange displays with 
local record dealers. Supply cut-outs, stills and 
blow-ups from the picture, plugging your play- 


dates to get maximum attention. 


Your nearest HARMS MUSIC COMPANY 
representative (listed) will help you go to 


town with this tune! 
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WINDOW STREAMER: Limited supply FREE. 


POSTER: A great flash. Re- 
produced in four bright colors 
and plenty room for theatre im- 
print. Size 20 x 26 inches 


mounted on heavy card 50c 
EACH. 





Order the accessories shown on 
this page direct from: _ 


EXPLOITATION DEPT. 
HARMS, — INC. 


62 W. 45th St. 
New York City. 





HARMS REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


Joe Dracca, 
804 Woods Theatre Bldg. 


BOSTON,: MASS: 
Chas. Goldberg 
433 Little Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: 


Danny’ Engel 
Sinton Hotel 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF: 


Lucky Wilbur 
5808 Sunset Blvd. 


Size 5% x 18% inches 
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Régards , 


MAILING CARD: Hand them 
out to your patrons. Gives the 
whole show a great plug. $2.50 
per M postage prepaid. 






There’s no better guide to the value of a stunt 
than past performance. In this column we re- 
print several exploitation ideas that have recent- 
ly proved successful in the field. In every case 
you will find the ideas adaptable to this picture. 


wW 


CELLOPHANED BILLS Joe Murdock, who 
FOR FACTORY WAGES manages Camden’s 
Stanley, has dis- 
covered a novel way of attracting the factory 
trade which dominates his situation. Wrap- 
ping a slew of dollar bills in suitably im- 
printed cellophane, Joe exchanged his “‘pic- 
ture money” with factory treasurers for 
regular dollar bills. The cellophane-wrapped 
bills were distributed to workers with their 
wages, getting plenty of favorable attention 
and comment for the house. Evidence of 
scheme’s success is that a good percentage 
of the cellophaned bills came back to Joe’s 
box-office—and this time he kept them! 


—Started on “Wonder Bar’ ?— 


FELDMAN CERTIFIES Believing that a 
FIRST CLASS SHOWS gullible public is 

too often misled by 
film ads which cry ‘wolf,’ Joe Feldman, 
Warner’s Pittsburgh ad chief, has devised 
what he believes is a foolproof scheme. On 
pictures which he terms ‘deserving,’ Joe will 
affix a ‘Certified Entertainment Seal.’ Only 
the top-notchers will be awarded this Croix 
de Guerre of Moviedom, and Joe feels that 
sparing use of it will instill confidence in 
the patrons. Managerial endorsement has 
been used before, but this is new—and 
sounds ‘like the goods.’ 


—Get in on the Tie-Ups!— 


LOBBY ‘SWAP BOARD’ Manager of mid- 
HAS °EM GOGGLING western nabe 

house has varied 
a classified ad scheme of a few years ago, 
and has set in his lobby what he called a 
“swap board.” It’s a big board divided into 
spaces large enough to hold index cards. 
l’atrons are at liberty to use a space for a 
week, offering an unwanted object in ex- 
change for something desired. Theatre dis- 
claims all responsibility, but exercizes super- 
vision to stave off professional traders. 
Mostly used by children, board is, neverthe- 
less, popular with adults who come in to 
look over offers, and incidentally, the show 
display. 


—You Ain’t Seen Nothin’ Yet!— 


LOBBY PHONE ANSWERS §sFast thinking 
PATRONS’ QUESTIONS manager put a 

telephone in 
his lobby with a sign inviting the world to 
eall up and ask about the picture. Phone 
was wired to an upstairs office, and answers 
returned via a loudspeaker above lobby in- 
strument. Replies were made by a pleasant- 
voiced gal, able to answer any question con- 
cerning picture, cast, locale, ete. Girl is 
enthusiastic without over-selling the show. 
Stunt is so popular, reports manager, that 
he is considering keeping it as a regular 
feature. 


—What About YOUR Stunt?— 


CALDWELL USES LIGHT Wally Caldwell 
POLES FOR STREAMERS of Lowe’s Valen- 

tine in Toledo 
must have that certain something about him, 
‘cause he certainly gets what he wants! Lat- 
est achievement is in hanging rope streamers 
from city’s electric light poles to plug his 
picture. Wally strung four one-sheet muslin 
banners from curb to curb, making it an 
impossibility for anyone to escape noticing 
his show. Can’t be done everywhere, but 
where it can, it’s good! 


Exploitation Ideas 














TWO TIRE COVERS! 








Wherever motor vehicles 
go, there goes your tire 
cover! Uptown, downtown, 
reaching hundreds of patrons 
missed by other advertising 
mediums. 


Special for ‘‘Fashions of 
1934,’’ TWO types of covers 
have been made available. 
Design and copy is the same 
on both, as illustrated. <A 
ereen background bordered 





“IMPRINT 


in orange; girl’s figure is 
white (highlighted in red.) 
All lettering in black. 

The first style is on heavy, 
durable cardboard with a 
rubberoid slip cover. Prices 
on this item: up to 10O—45c 
each; 10 to 49—40c each; 
50 or over—35c each. 

Cover is also prepared on 
special weather-proof, patent- 
leather finish stock. Prices 
for these are: Singly, 85c; 
quantities of 10 and up 
at 70¢. 

Space is left at bottom for 
imprinting. If desired, add 
$2.50 to your order in quan- 
tities up to 100. Over 100, 
imprinting is FREE. Covers 
sent C.O.D. 

Order directly from: 


Cluff Fabric Products 
655 West 55th St., N. Y. C. 


SPECIAL 40 x 60 IN 11 COLORS! 












y N 


Available for the 
first time since 
‘*Footlight Parade,” 
this special 40 x 60 
gives you a lavish, 
elaborate display for 
your lobby. It is 
printed in the silk 
screen effect. Ask 
the poster clerk for 


a sample! 


At Your Exchange 


$1.75 








The Herald Speaks For Itself 























SIZE - 
Closed: 4144” x 8” 
Open: 41%” x 16” 


1 to 5M, 
$3.00 per M. 


Over 5M, 
$2.75 per M. 


At your 
Exchange. 


(Front) 


(Inside) 





i PRESENTATION 
ee 


Cleverly created, elaborately colored, this 
herald matches novelty with flash in an unbeatable 
combination. As illustrated, front opens in the 
middle into a spread with strong selling copy and 
snappy art work. : 

Use plenty for door-to-door distribution, for 
package and laundry inserts, for street giveaways, 
and for advance announcements distributed in 
your theatre. 

Entire back page is left blank for your im- 
print, for Vitaphone shorts billing, or any other 
printed matter you desire to use. 
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Special Radio Sketch 








These broadcasts are okayed and used by the 
Columbia and the National Broadcasting Companies. 
Exhibitors everywhere have found the value of 


these sketches. 


Use local amateurs for the parts 


and you'll get added interest. If actors in sketch 
do not sing, others can be substituted for the song. 
Be sure to get newspaper stories on the dramatic 
or radio pages announcing the broadcast. 


For your convenience, this sketch is divided 
into sections to run for 10, 20 or 30 minutes, as 
desired. Note that all scenes are marked with run- 
ning time, to facilitate programming. 


SIX CHARACTERS 


SHERWOOD NASH: 


(William Powell) 


King of Four- 


flushing Fashion Putter-Overers. 


LYNN: (Bette Davis) 


Pretty Commercial Artist who 


cleverly manipulates affairs. 
GLENDA: (Glenda Farrell) A hard-boiled blonde secretary. 
SNAP: (Frank McHugh) Nash’s faithful and funny side- 


kick. 


DURYEA: (Henry O’Neill) Nash’s foe in fashion world 


of New York. 


FELDMAN: (William Burress) Another opponent of Nash. 


(Other ‘voices’ of cops—and men aboard ship may be 


doubled) 


——————————————————————————————————————— 


Regular Station Announcement 
—followed by— 


— FIEST PART — 
(About 3 minutes) 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we are pleased to offer 
for your entertainment flashes 
of the rousing action, dialogue 
and melody of “Fashions of 
1934,” the First National laugh 
extravaganza starring William 
Powell and coming to the ............ 
Thoatte=.:setacc hee next. Mr. 
Powell is supported by a big cast 
headed by Bette Davis, Frank 
McHugh, Verree Teasdale, Regi- 
nald Owen, Hobart Cavanaugh, 
Henry O’Neill, Phillip Reed and 
Hugh Herbert. Hundreds of Hol- 
lywood beauties appear in the 
dance ensembles which were 
created by Busby Berkeley, who 
did them for “42nd Street,” 
“Gold Diggers” and “Footlight 
Parade.” Mr. (name of narrator) 
will briefly outline the story. 

NARRATOR: We see the swan- 
ky outer room of the skyscraper- 
suite of offices of the Golden 
Harvest Investment Corporation 
a shady organization which is 
about to breathe its last. Glenda, 
the hard-boiled blonde secretary, 
is smoking while idly filing her 
scarlet fingernails—when a brash 
cocky little man blows in— 


BNAP: (high-pitched brisk- 
ness) Hi, Glenda, old girl! 
GLENDA: Hello, Snap. 
SNAP: (kidding formality) Is 
Mr. Sherwood Nash in? 
GLENDA: Yeah, sure. ALL in! 


SNAP: Watta you mean, all 
in? Not that guy! Sherwood 
Nash may be DOWN—but,—as 
we say in the Army—not OUT! 

GLENDA: No? Listen, wise 


guy, we’re all gonna be OUT— — 
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The telephones are on the way 
NOW! 


BNAP: Yeah, I met the lad 
wid ’em when I breezed in. I 
thought he was mebby only tak- 
ing ’em for a walk! 


NASH: (calling, off) Hey, 
Snap! 
BNAP: Yeah, boss! Comin’ 


right up! 
baby! 

GLENDA: Don’t baby ME! Ya 
little goof! 

NASH: (off) WELL? 

BNAP: Okay, boss! 


NASH: (clear-cut speed) Well, 
what’s the good news? 

SNAP: Boy, oh boy, boss, gim- 
me time to rest my bones—I been 
scoutin’ all over this man’s town 
from the Bronx to the Battery— 
from— 

NASH: So what? 


SNAP: That’s what I say, boss, 
beggin’ your pardon! 


(to Glenda) So long 


NASH: Couldn’t you raise any 
money ? 

SNAP: (dismally) Not a dime, 
brother. 

NASH: Something tells me 
that the Golden Harvest Invest- 
ment Company is— 

GLENDA: (off, humming the 
Funeral March) Rum-tum-ti-tum 
—rum-tum-ti-tum—rum-tum-ti— 

NASH: (calling with mock an- 
ger) Hey, cut that out, out there! 

GLENDA: (off) Okay, Master 
Mind! (coming into scene) Well, 
where do we go from here? 

NASH: Don’t rush me now, 
Glenda—lI’ll think of SOME- 
THING! 

GLENDA: Oh, yeah? I would- 
n’t like to hold my breath till 
you do! 

SNAP: Well, he always HAS! 
' G@LENDA: HAS, yeah! Well, 


ta-ta-, boys! (off) We girlies got- 
ta eat! 


SNAP: (calling) Say, what’s 
your hurry? 


GLENDA: (off) ’'m not much 
fun at a funeral—so long! (Door 
bangs) 


SNAP: (ironically) Lovely girl, 
eh, boss? Sticks to ya when 
you’re in the money—and walks 
out on ya when you're flat. 


NASH: She’ll be back, don’t 
worry. 


SNAP: Sure she will, but— 


NASH: Don’t talk so much— 
I’m THINKING— 


SNAP: Yep—we gotta find an- 
other racket— 


NASH: Got a cigarette? 


SNAP: Sure. Say, boss — 
Couldn’t we promote a Marathon 
dance—maybe? 

NASH: Come again? 


SNAP: (brightly) A Marathon 
dance—and listen, how about run- 
ning mail order dancing lessons? 
—Huh?—Bad, huh? Well! No 
harm done! At least I— 


NASH: (suddenly) Will you do 
me a favor, Snap? 


SNAP: (warmly) Anything, 
boss. 
NASH: Then go away and let 


me think, TPll FIND SOME- 


THING! 

SNAP: (encouragingly) ATTA 
BOY! (Off) See you later! (Door 
slams). 


(Musio if desired) 





—SECOND PART — 
(About 4 minutes) 


NARRATOR: Mr. Sherwood 
Nash most certainly does find 
Something! He reads that ex- 
clusive designers of fashion are 
banding together to fight style 
pirates who are reproducing their 
best models at ridiculously low 
prices. Nash himself has be- 
come the king of the style pi- 
rates! He has bribed a truck- 
driver to bring the new gowns 
to him for copying—before they 
are taken to the importers. He 
has set up better and bigger off- 
ices and employed a pretty 
young commercial artist, named 
Lynn, to make the drawings. 
Glenda is back again on the job, 
of course, hating Lynn. Snap, too 
is very much on the job. Nash’s 
affairs are ripe for another clean- 
up when the big importers dis- 
cover his game and decide to put 
a stop to it. They have taken 
the matter up with the District 
Attorney. The bribed  truck- 
driver has just delivered another 
lot of model gowns from Paris. 
The alluring young artist, Lynn 
—is unpacking them and hand- 
ing them over to the disgruntled 
Glenda. Models are trying them 
on, and Snap is ready to take 
camera-shots of them. The girls 
are in eestasies about the gowns. 


NASH: Well, that’s the lot! 
Beauties, eh wot, Lynn? Master- 
pieces! 


LYNN: (sweet come-across 
voice) They surely are, Mr. Nash! 
I’d love to try this one on, my- 
self— 

NASH: Why don’t you— 


GLENDA: Sure, baby doll— 
try it on—bet you'll look like 
Astor’s pet horse—in it—but go 
ahead. 

NASH: Hurry up, Snap, and 
get ’em packed again. The 
driver’s waiting! 

SNAP: Okay, boss! 

LYNN: Help me, somebody—I 
can’t get it over my— 

NASH: What could be sweet- 
er— . 

LYNN: Oh, Mr. Nash—I didn’t 

expect. you to help me. 


NASH: Why not?—Well, Lynn, 
how d’you like your new job? 


LYNN: I love it! 


NASH: Like mass production, 
eh? 


LYNN: (with soft-voiced en- 
thusiasm) With your brains— 
and my talent— 


GLENDA: Your genius, you 
mean, don’t you dearie? 


LYNN: We might be doing 
better than copying—! 


NASH: Good idea! Maybe we 
will!—(ealling) All right girlies 
—school’s over for the day! You 
ean go! (ad lib falsetto chorus 
of ‘All right’ ‘Good night, Mr. 
Nash.’) 


SNAP: (off) I’m on me way, 
boss! ’Night Glenda — ’Night 
Miss Lynn— 


NASH: Step on it, then. 


SNAP: Okay, Colonel! (Door 
bangs) 

NASH: As you were saying, 
Lynn—we could do original de- 
signs—between us. You and I? 
Why, girl we’d be simply COLOS- 
SAL! 

GLENDA: (interrupting gruff- 
ly) Am I going to see you to- 
night? 

NASH: (vaguely) 
know—maybe?— 

GLENDA: That means ‘no,’ I 
suppose? 


NASH: (blandly) Your guess is 
as good as mine! (phone rings 


i --con’t 


sharply) 
GLENDA: Yeah? WHAT? 
Yow’re kiddin’! — No! — They 


what? Gee!—Yeah, sure I’ll tell 
him! ‘Bye!’ (bangs receiver on 
the hook) 


NASH: What’s up? 


GLENDA: Plenty! The driver 
just phoned! Duryea and the 
rest are onto your racket. They’ve 
canned him! They’ve put the 
District Attorney wise — and — 
the COPS are on their way here 
NOW! 


LYNN: Oh, heavens — what 
shall we do? 


GLENDA: Trust the Master 
Mind, little one! 

LYNN: I’m scared stiff! 

GLENDA: You'll limber up, al- 
right! (to Nash) Well, Get-Rich- 
Quick—as I may have said be- 
fore—‘Where do we go from 
here?’ 

NASH: (more blandly than 
ever) Don’t rush me—give me 
time—to THINK! 

GLENDA: (off) Well, believe 
me—I’m not going to be here 
when the cops come— 

LYNN: (indignantly) Glenda! 
Wait a minute! Don’t— 

NASH: She’s right, Lynn. For 


the time being, the motto of this 
outfit had better be—AMSCRAY! 


GLENDA: (off) You said a 
mouthful—so long! (door bangs 
after her) 


LYNN: Well, Isn’t that nice? 


NASH: Aren’t you going to 
follow suit? 

LYNN: (incredulously) — And 
let you face the music all alone? 
Don’t be silly! We’re in this 
together, aren’t we? 


NASH: You know, I like you. 


LYNN: Save the pretty 
speeches for later. What do we 
do now? 

NASH: (pensively) Well, it 


was a nice little racket while it 
lasted—Come on—we’ll— 

LYNN: You're surely not run- 
ning away, are you? 

NASH: (laughing) No, my 
child! I’m going to beat ’em to 
the punch, that’s all! Watch me! 
(Sudden fierce knocking at door) 


WARNER SKETCHES ARE ON THE AIR 








LYNN: (whispering) It’s the— 
it’s the COPS! 


NASH: (low tone) Come on, 
we'll beat it! 


1ST COP: (off, knocking) Open 
up, willyez! (pause—knocking) 

NASH: (to Lynn, low) Quick! 
Out this way! sy 

LYNN: (whispering) But you 
said you’d—(knocking again). 

NASH: ‘Face the music!’— 
sure! So I will—but now we 
gotta beat it! = = 

LYNN: (whimpering) Oh, I 
am so scared!: 


18ST COP: We know yer in 
there all right! Open the door! 
(rattling it). 


NASH: 
now, kid— 


1ST COP: (off) For the last 
time!—(pause) Here we come! 
(sound of lock giving and door 
bursting open) Well, I’ll be— 
What do ye think of that, Pat? 
—Are they in THERE? 


2ND: (from inner office) They 
ARE not! 


IST COP: Come then Pat! 
We'll head ’em off! Take the 
back way, me man—and I[’ll— 
(door jerked shut). 


(Music if desired) 


(whispering) Quick 


— THIRD PART — 
(About 5 minutes) 


NARRATOR: The undaunted 
Sherwood Nash leaves Lynn at 
her apartment—and taxis wildly 
to the office where Duryea, Capo- 
nelli, Glass and Feldman—style 
designers, are in conference. 
They are quick to admit Nash 
when the clerk explains that the 
gentleman represents the truck- 
driver Duryea has just fired. 
Nash is all smiles as he faces 
the fuming executives: 


NASH: (pleasantly) Good af- 
ternoon, gentlemen—You, sir, I 
presume, are Mr. Duryea! 


DURYEA: I understand you 
represent the driver we had occa- 
sion to— 


NASH: (interrupting ami- 
ably) If you don’t mind—Mr. 
Duryea—these other gentlemen— 
I don’t believe I’ve had the 
pleasure of— 


DURYEA: (mumbling the in- 
troduction) Mr. Caponelli—Mr. 
Glass—Mr. Feldman—(grunts of 
recognition heard). 


NASH: 


DURYEA: (clearing his throat) 
Now— 


NASH: (suave) If you don’t 
mind gentlemen, I’ll appropriate 
this chair—Thank you. 


DURYEA: (clearing his throat 
more ominously) You are the at- 
torney for Mr. Brent, my driver? 


NASH: (ingratiatingly) No— 
—not exactly— 


DURYEA: Well, then — what 
are you? : 


NASH: (as though imparting 
exciting news) My name is 
SHERWOOD NASH. 


DURYEA: (bluntly) Brent was 
fired for selling us out—for tak- 
ing a bribe. What is your con- 
nection with him? 


NASH: (charmingly) I—oh, 
Y’m the—man who—bribed him! 


AD LIB: (voices of the three) 
You cheap crook—Of all the 
crust — Thief — Robber — Low- 
down—Black Hand! (etc., ete.) 


NASH: (calmly) Let’s not call 
each other names, gentlemen. We 
are all more or less in the same 
position. YOUR models aren’t 
original! 


DURYEA: Not original! (mur- 
murs of others). 


Charmed— 





EVERYWHERE — HERE’S THE BEST YET! 


NASH: Maybe half a dozen or 
80 are—but the majority you 
copy from Paris houses. 


DURYEA: We pay for them—! 
(murmurs ‘Sure’ — ‘Absolutely,’ 
etc.) 


NASH: SOME you pay for— 
and some you DON’T. So, gentle- 
men, I surely can’t be blamed 
for doing something in a small 
way—that you’ve been doing for 
years! Can I? 


DURYEA: (fiercely) That’s no 
excuse for piracy! 


NASH: (coolly) Then why do 
you practice it? (pause—then 
ardently) Look here, gentlemen. 
If I came to you direct from 
Paris with a dozen sketches of 
the latest Parisian models—and 
—let us say—OFFERED THEM 
TO YOU—would you turn me 
down?—I hardly think so! You’d 
jump at the chance! (murmurs) 
—No, gentlemen—your quarrel 
isn’t with my ETHICS.—It’s just 
that I happen to be your oppo- 
nent! 


DURYEA: (trying to be 
shrewd) Nash—why did you come 
here? 


NASH: (suavely) I came, gen- 
tlemen, because I thought that if 
we hada little heart to heart 
talk—we might arrive at some 
friendly— * 


DURYEA: Oh—I begin to get 
it— 

NASH: (lightly) It occurred to 
me that a man of my proven 
ability—should be very valuable 
to you all in—well—say Paris— 
for instance— 


DURYEA: (impressed but stub- 
born) Nash, I think youw’re a 
petty larceny crook. You belong 
behind the bars—and if I can do 
it, I’ll put you there. Now get 
out and find yourself a good 
lawyer. You'll need one! 


NASH: Very well, gentlemen 
—-since it is obvious that you 
don’t feel kindly disposed toward 
me— (pause) If by any chance 
you wish to get in touch with 
me, I’m at the Park Manor hotel 
—I bid you good day, gentlemen. 
(Door closes softly after him). 


DURYEA: That’s what I call 
NERVE— 


FELDMAN: Nerve, yes — but 
SENSE, too—if you ask me—! 


DURYEA: The man’s a leech 
on the business—we got to pro- 
tect ourselves— 

FELDMAN: It would be pro- 
tecting ourselves—if you ask 
me—! .. 

VOICES: (Glass and Caponelli) 
Right! 


DURYEA: I doubt it—but still 


—(door opens softly, Nash is 
back). 


NASH: If you will pardon me, 
gontlemen—I feared you might 
gain the impression that I 
thought you would be asking me 
to STEAL models for you in 
Paris. Nothing, I assure you, is 
farther from my thought. 


DURYEA: Well—we— 


NASH: All you would want, 
gentlemen, is an idea of the gen- 
eral style trend—the materials 
favored—the new lines—and— 

FELDMAN: Absolutely— 

NASH: (genially) And a few 
sketches—perhaps? 

FELDMAN: Exactly! Watta 
you say, Duryea—what do you 
say, boys—? (murmurs from 
Caponelli and Glass). : 

DURYEA: Well — ah — if it 
could be done—ah—discreetly— 

NASH: Oh, most certainly, Mr. 
Duryea— 


DURYEA: Of course you real- 
ize—this is strictly confidential. 
Our competitors must not— 


NASH: (with charming final- 


ity) You can trust me implicitly, 
gentlemen. 


DURYEA: Mn. 
NASH: Implicitly. 


DURYEA: What would it—ah 
—set us back? 


NASH: (blandly) Five thou- 
sand. 5 
VOICES: (ad lib) ‘What!’— 


‘Too much’— 


FELDMAN: It’s worth it—if 
you ask me— 


DURYEA: Naturally—we want 
you to work independent of our 
regular buyers— 


NASH: That’s understood. 


DURYEA: But the main thing 
is—no one must know of our ar- 
rangement. 


NASH: As I have said—you 
ean trust me— 


FELDMAN: ‘Implicitly’—sure! 


NASH: What you boys need is 
unique — personal representation 
in Paris. Right? 


FELDMAN: Positively. (other 
murmurs of assent). 


NASH: Confidential! 


FELDMAN: Confidential—and 
besides—not a word to nobody. 


NASH: Mum’s the word, gen- 
tlemen. I sail for Paris tomor- 
row night! My salary is TEN 
THOUSAND! (Exclamations). 


(Several bars of jazz) 


— FOURTH PART — 
(About 5 minutes) 


NARRATOR: Mr. Sherwood 
Nash is on Easy Street again. 
He is in high good humor, and 
is in pretty Lynn’s studio apart- 
ment, where all is in readiness 
for the boat, for they sail for 
Paris in a few hours. Our old 
friend, Snap is on hand, too— 
though it is still doubtful 
whether or not he will be taken 
along. Nash is smoking his fav- 
orite brand of cigar—thumbs in 
buttonholes—sitting on top of the 
world— 


NASH: Well, Lady Lynn— 
your boy friend DID think of 
SOMETHING, eh, wot? 


LYNN: Yovw’re telling ME! 
Paris! Think of it! It’s been my 
lifelong dream to go to Paris! 


NASH: Well, you're going 
there in style—! Going in style, 
to GET the styles, how’s that? 


LYNN: Not good, not bad! 


SNAP: ( a bit whiny)—And 
how do I travel—a stowaway? 


NASH: (coolly) What would 
you do in Paris? 


SNAP: (indignantly) What 
would YOU do, without me? 
Haven’t I been with you in all 
your rackets? Haven’t I? A 
fine pal YOU are! Didn’t we 
graduate together from Corre- 
spondence School? You gotta 
crust trying to run out on me— 


LYNN: (warmly) He’s not go- 
ing to run out on you, Snap— 
don’t you fret! You're going 
along—of course you are—! 

SNAP: Why sure—he’ll want 
a chaperone—won’t he? 

NASH: I won’t want one—but 
maybe I'll need one. 

LYNN: (quickly) You certain- 
ly will. 

NASH: Wait a minute, Snap 
—let’s see if I’ve got her in my 
wallet— 

SNAP: What now, for cryin’ 
out loud? 


NASH: Here you are! 


SNAP: My ticket! Tryin’ to 
scare me, wasn’t you? Boy! Won’t 
I cut a figure on the Champs Eli- 
za! Here! Have one on me! How’s 
this for a swell flash? My baby 
give it to me! (drinking their 
health). Here’s to Paris! And 


wine! And women! And—(phone 
rings).. 


NASH: Who'll that be? 


LYNN: The people that sub- 
let my apartment, like as not— 
(keeps on ringing). 


SNAP: Hello! — hello — there? 


What? No ma’am. You got the 
wrong number! Okay! (bangs 
up the receiver). Seems like I 
oughta known that dame’s voice. 


NASH: You know ’em—boy— 
SNAP: Darn tootin’ I do— 
(Lynn touches piano keyes gaily) 


NASH: That’s right—give us 
a song—what’s this one here? 
“Spin a Little Web of Dreams” 
—Swell title—say—and what a 
coincidence! 


LYNN: (softly playing the air 
of the song) What do you mean— 


NASH: Why, that’s what we’re 
going to do isn’t it—you and I 
—aren’t we out to ‘Spin a Little 
Web of Dreams?’ 

SNAP: Just the good little ‘old 
spinnin’ wheel’—that’s you, boy! 
Right? lLet’s hear how it goes! 

LYNN: It’s lovely—I haven’t 
really learned it—(playing). 

NASH: We’re a-listenin’. 

LYNN: (sings). 

When your melody of tomorrow 

seems to go astray— 


Steal away with me to the 
land of ‘‘Let’s Pretend’ ’— 
Sing your lonely song of the 

blues 
In happy-go-lucky rhyme— 
When you wake you’ll find 
That it’s all been mended— 
blended — 


NASH AND SNAP: (joining in 
the chorus). 

Play your broken melody 

Upon the strings of phantasy, 


Forget about 
schemes— 


your rainbow 


Spin a little web of dreams. 
There’s a rosy dawn on high— 
That flames across a summer 


sky, 

To capture all its golden 
dreams— 

Spin a little web of dreams. 


Trade your pillow for a willow, 
Silvered by the moon— 


Linger there and love will find 
you soon— 

Love will take you by the hand 

And lead you to its wonder- 
land; 

Forget about 
schemes 

Spin a little web of dreams— 


your rainbow 


(Last words of chorus are in- 
terrupted by loud ringing of 
phone). 

SNAP: Boy, oh boy—that gal 
means business — (imitating 
Swede) ‘Allo. Yaas. Who bane 
there? WHAT? You! For the 
love of—Are, areya? Say listen 
She’s rung off! Maybe she 
ain’t on the warpath! (hangs up) 

NASH: Who is it? 

SNAP: Who would it be? 

LYNN: Glenda? 


SNAP: You betcha my life, 
it’s Glenda! She’s on her way 
up here! 

NASH: Ay tank aye go home 
now— 

SNAP: You try it! 

NASH: Get on the phone there, 
you! Call a taxi—We’ll beat it 
to the boat before she gets here! 

SNAP: (in phone) Circle—7— 
3000—Send a taxi to— 


(Raucous jazz music breaks into 
his talk) 


= 


— FIFTH PART — 


(About 3 minutes) 
NARRATOR: Nash, Lynn and 
Snap speed across town to the 


liner and mill their way through 
the crowds to their staterooms— 
Nash, congratulating himself on 
his snappy treatment of affairs 
in general—enters his room, 
closes the door, tosses his cap 
aside, and is taking off his over- 
coat—when he suddenly stops 
short and glares in dismay at a 
blonde lady reclining luxurously 
on a couch, smoking. She blows 
him an ironic kiss: 


GLENDA: Hello, sweetheart! 
—Don’t be scared, it’s only little 
Glenda. You remember Glenda? 

NASH: What on earth are you 
doing here? 

GLENDA: Thought you’d run 
out on me, didn’t you? 

NASH: Now listen—you’ve got 
to get out of here— 


(Off is heard ominous sound of 
hoarse boat whistle) 

GLENDA: (sweetly) You know, 
darling—I think I’m going to 
love Paris— 

NASH: (bland again) If you 
think I’m going to take you to 
Paris—you’re crazy! 

GLENDA: (suddenly raging) 
YOU can go to Timbuctoo—for 
all of me—but I’d like my cut! 


NASH: (innocently) Cut? 


GLENDA: (mock sweetness) I 
may not be a perfect lady—like 
your girl friend Lynn—but I’m 
not dumb. You just worked 
Duryea and that bunch for the 
pay-off, didn’t you?— 


NASH: Did I? 
GLENDA: Sure you did. 
NASH: How do you know? 


GLENDA: No matter how I 
know so long as I do know. So 
—come across! (tough) Come on, 
baby—GIVE! 


NASH: (angrily) I don’t owe 
you a cent! 


GLENDA: 0.K.—call it a part- 
ing gift—call it a love offering 
—call it whatever you want— 
but fork it over! 

(Door heard opening) 
LYNN: Oh, pardon me— 
NASH: Don’t go, Lynn—(An- 

other long blast of whistle). 

SNAP: Say, what’s up in here! 


Well, for the—Ah HAAAAH! 
She beat ya to it! 


(Steward’s voice outside) 








VOICE: (shouting) All ashore! 


GLENDA Say, listen, Nash— 
maybe you'd like me to tell the 
D. A. about the Golden Harvest 
Investment Company—or about 
that copying racket of yours— 
or— 

NASH: How much do you 
want? 

GLENDA: Ill let you off easy. 
One G.— 


NASH: Okay. Cheap at any 
price— 


SNAP: You better get ashore, 
Glenda unless you want to swim. 


NASH: Here you are. 


GLENDA: Thanks, Santa Claus. 
Me and Harry, the truck-driver 
—are going into business where 
YOU left off— 


NASH: Good. No hard feel- 
ings, honey. 


VOICE: (steward) Come along, 
madam! HURRY! 


GLENDA: Well, bye bye, all 
—bye darlings. 


SNAP: I'll go up with you— 
hustle yourself—! 


(Boat Whistle—) 
LYNN: Well, that’s over— 


NASH: Seems like it—Forget 
about her! We’re out to Con- 
quer New Worlds— 


(Voice off—‘‘Lower the gang- 
plank’’) 


LYNN: She can’t get back 
now-— 


NASH: No—we can spin our 
little web of dreams in peace— 


SNAP: (off) Hey—listen—(in, 
laughing) Looka here — look! 
Here’s your greenbacks! All of 
’em! I swiped ’em outa her bag 
while I was kissing her good bye! 


(Music) 


NARRATOR: And that, 
friends, is only the beginning! 
It’s the wild and woolly adven- 
tures in Paris—with the Princess 
from Brooklyn—the millionaire 
from Peoria or somewhere—the 
fashion artists — connoisseurs — 
bejeweled dowagers — models — 
and what not that make the 
story of “Fashions of 1934” 
something to shout about. You'll 
be seeing it next 
at the Theatre. 
Till then good bye and GOOD 
LUCK. 


The End. 








Run this story before the broadcast. 





Locals Do Radio Version of 
**Fashions of 1934” Friday 


A real treat is in store this Friday evening at 
7:30 o’clock when Radio Station XYZ presents actual ex- 
cerpts of the sizzling dialogue of Warner Bros. latest smash- 
hit, “Fashions of 1934’’ which is opening at the Strand 


Theatre next Monday. 
Parts which are taken in the 


picture by the Hollywood stars 


will be played by people who live 
right here in our own home town. 


For example, Mr. ......:.:::...45000. 
will be heard as William Powell, 
your King of Fashion; Miss........ 
as Bette Davis, pretty 
artist who cleverly manipulates 
BIRAIRSs: MBS soso... eg es oes as 
Glenda Farrell, a hard-boiled 
blonde secretary; and Mr. ............ 
Etec: as Frank MeHugh, Powell’s 
faithful and funny sidekick. You 


wailleaisostear MT. ct ..annso 
ANG NED, dcr aa ta as the two 
‘villains’ who make things up- 
roariously hot for everybody con- 
cerned. 


What’s more, rumor has it that 


“Fashions of 1934” has some pret- 
ty snappy and_laugh-provoking 
lines in it for these local person- 
alities to spill into the mike. 
The film was produced by War- 
ner Bros., whose “42nd Street,” 
“Footlight Parade” and “Gold 
Diggers of 1933” were outstand- 
ing successes. “Fashions of 1934” 
concerns a roguish four-flusher 
who tries his hand at several 
rackets without much success un- 
til he hits upon the idea of com- 
bining a fashion show with a 
musical revue. Better plan to 
set your dial for Station XYZ 
this Friday evening. And don’t 
forget—7:30, E. S. T. 
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Kront and Lobby 
1934 FASHION IN THEATRE DECORATIONS! 





Drape your theatre in gala attire 
and everybody will know there are 
big doings. The sketches tell the 








story. Here’s how: 
(A) WALL BANNER: Single face; heavy 





duck material re-enforced edges to ——=R 
withstand wind; 3 colors; ready to RS 
hang—70c per SQUARE foot. idl ‘ 
(B) PENNANTS: Variety of colors. Ready 83 ‘ 
to be taped for desired length; size 12 “8 


x 30 inches; copy as_ illustrated— 


$1.65 per dozen. 
(C) MARQUEE STANDARDS: Made on 


two different color canvas—each in 3 
color combination. Size 3 x 6 feet 
with cross bar—$1.40 Each. 

(D) VALANCE: On transparent China Silk 
trimmed with gold fringe. Sewed let- 
ters and figures; 3 color combination. 
12 foot lengths—$13.20; Each ad- 
ditional foot—$1.25. 


Decorations Not Sketched 





BURGEES: 30 x 40 inches on China Silk 
—3 colors—$1.15 Each; 20 x 39 


inches on duck—2 colors—40c Each. 
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NET BANNER: For hanging across street \ . 
. . os AN ROS =e 0,9,0 5°" 
2 sides—-10 x 25 feet complete with eZ) SS 00,09 5% p" 000 22 OSG 
2 ur oor en OF oo 2 
> uw o — 





cable, pulleys and ropes, ready to hang. 
Made to order with your copy—$28. 


FLAG: Double faced; heavy duck material; 
made to order with your copy; com- 
plete with necessary ropes and hooks. 


—$1.00 per SQUARE FT. 
Not Available At Exchange 


Order from: 
M. MAGEE & SON f ne 
140 Fulton St. New York 1 at 
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WEB OF., 
DREAMS 


Hand this sketch to your poster artists. It’s a big help in turn- ups of stars’ heads, spectacle scenes, beauties, and plenty of 
ing out an attractive, ticket-selling front. The design on the stills. There’s lots of space for selling copy which should. be 
over-head banner is from the 24-sheet. Mount it for a cut- lifted from the ads. And don’t forget a spot in the over-head 
out and add electrical effects to get extra attention. Spot blow- for the music record with that certain something! 
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Exploitation ldeas 








| MORE USEFUL DISPLAY MATERIAL 


A complete and varied line of photo enlargements which 
form invaluable accessories. Use them in the lobby, on the 
front and for window displays. All articles available directly 
from PHOTOCOLOR STUDIOS, 220 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





PLEREL ORE DED ESB EPH 
PCR ORLOBER Oo ABS 


Peete Onn eueetanatiie 


FOR WINDOWS: Four hand- 
some cut-out heads similar 
to one illustrated, designed 
for use as garment-hangers 
in women’s wear shops. Fin- 
ished in natural colors, var- 
nished and backed, they are 
ideal for planting in win- 
dows with theatre credit card. 
Dealer should share _ cost. 


Each $1.50. Set of 4, $5.00. 


PILAR LIB VELEN ALAS, 


LARD LORE EELS: 


DEEL BELLA LL EAR ERLE GEA LE LNA LR RIAL BG: BODeCoR KE oie Bere ompe es eT eee eee eee 


PL ORREA EL EEE ELL EGE ILE ELS LEDER ELI EMR SPAR L 


PA OPEL R ED DAES ONERPEDEOLES GE SH ROTODEEDED LE OLEED EH ERS Mile UDO HIS 28 088-0 OH OO HO-00-61R 











PERSONALITY PUZZLE 


This type of puzzle is used daily by the New 
York World-Telegram. It contains forty-six bio- 
graphical questions on William Powell. 


est ee) eee 
eae ee , 











THE SCREEN'S FIAST 
LAUGH EXTRAVAGANZA 
WITH SONGS AND MUSIC | ae cine 


GORDEGUS MOBELS! 





SET-PIECE: This cut-out will attract attention in the lobby 
or on your front. Its brilliance will dominate any lobby. 
Finished in natural colors, the piece stands 68” high, 42” 
wide. Price, $8.75, net, F.O.B. New York. 

















SPECIAL PHOTOS: Set of 16 x 20s offering well-rounded 
selection of star, spectacle and fashion scenes. Available on 
attractive, glossy, double-weight paper in rose and yellow 
glossy tints—printing in black, these enlargements are suit- 
able for transparent effects or for regulation frames. Set 


of 6, priced at $2.50. 


Special 24-inch cut-out display heads are also available of 
Bette Davis, William Powell, Verree Teasdale and Frank 
McHugh. In natural colors and varnished for outdoor use. 
Grommetted for hanging. Specially priced at $1.65 each. 


FOR FRAMES: 28 x 42, black 
and white displays. Mounted on 
heavy card. Fit regulation one- 


sheet frame, they are priced at 
$2.00 each. Four available. 
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PUNCH DIALOGUE LINES 


FRANK McHUGH: “Lovely girl—she sticks to you when 
yowre in the money—and walks out on you when youw’re 
Slats (Still No. 10) 
DOROTHY BURGESS: “Of course; she’s a woman, and no 
woman could resist you!” (Still No. 1) 
WILLIAM POWELL: “You sold him the idea you were a 
Grand Duchess—now sell him the idea of this revue.” 
(Still No. 58) 
BETTE DAVIS: “Yes, I can see you just swept her off her 
feet by all your manly charm.” (Still No. 54) 
HUGH HERBERT: “But I don’t want to put on a show—I 
just want to sell ostrich plumes.” (Still No. 104) 
WILLIAM POWELL: “Now don’t you start—I got enough 
trouble explaining you to her.” (Still No. 6) 
FRANK McHUGH: “Am I interrupting a sale?’’ 
(Still No. 31) 
WILLIAM POWELL: “So... Jimmy’s a lovely person—the 
soul of honor ... and I’m the hell .. .” (Still No. 38) 
WILLIAM POWELL: “I promise, darling, after this one time, 
Pll quit this racket and we'll be married.” (Still No. 82) 
WILLIAM POWELL: “Is this a rehearsal, or are you making 
a scene?”’ (Still No. 103) 
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Exploitation Ideas 





GENTLE REMINDER (Colortone Effect 


PLENTY OF NOVELTY GAGS! 


These novelty throwaways are inexpensive 











FEBRUARY 


Make A Lat, vo be ~ 


hee ee 


and will hold attention. Distribute as advance and 
current giveaways to keep the folks reminded that 


you’ve got the BIG show! 





SATUS 
Aad. 64, whet Pitiy! 
Sts - Friday Hr 234 - ay) 


PS- Yul dith wboutthe 
te See £ 


4x5 Colored pos. only..... $2.00 
3.00 


—Set (pos. and neg.).... 


34% x4 Colored pos. only.. 1.50 
2.25 





—Set (pos. and neg.).... 

Here’s a good way to re- 
mind everybody about your 
playing of ‘‘Fashions of 
1934.’’ Print calendar pages 
of any desired size with copy 
as illustrated here. 

Hand them out in office 
buildings and stores. The re- 
verse side can be taken by co- 
operating dealers, and used 
as package inserts. 


Hang this on door 
knobs and auto han- 
dles. Size 4” x 11” cut- 
out for hanging. 
Printed in colored ink 
on tinted cardboard 
stock. 


Order by Number N-753 


NATIONAL STUDIOS, Ine. 
226 W. 56th St. New York 


Be sure to specify and include 
remittance with order to avoid 
parcel post and C.O.D. charges. 





IM 
3M 
oM 
10M 


$6.00 

— $5.75 per M 
oo.00-. * 
$9.20 . * 








PRICE DISPLAY CARDS 


Print up a quantity of over-sized price cards, 
for display in men and women’s windows. Head 
the top of the card with the title, “FASHIONS 
OF 1934.’’ Plenty of space should be left blank 
for dealers to fill in the price of the garment. 








Order Direct from 
Economy Novelty Co. 
239 W. 39th St, N. Y. 


Actually 200 glorious girls partornningt 
Sorveley's show-stopping 





einen sm rt greeter operat sma etme pipiens rode mtrstpiiny 


Make these cards available to every store in 
town. They’ll be displayed in windows and on 


hony of living Harps’ -~ one of the gorge 


(FRONT ) 


POST CARD 


“FASHIONS OF 4934" ts the Most sumptuous 
film of the current season. {t features 10 famuus 
stars, the greatest parade - fashions ot. - hae 

a ante ro e 2 a ofa 
preenictan the sercen and the 200 Busby Berkeley aisei0e eos ADURESE 

Produced by Warner Bros., wha alsy filmed 
“42nd Stecen” “Gold Diggers’ and “Footlighe 
Parade."* 
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(BACK ) 


Souvenir postcard—3%”" x 51%”, printed in roto- 
gravure effect in dark blue. Distribute at hotels, stores 
and theatre lobby. Very effective for your mailing list. 


ries Se Sik ees Ee $4.00 
ee. Se Se $3.75 per M 
we ... $3.50 
We es a ce, ee $3.25 


Prices Include Theatre Imprint. Order from: 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 
239 West 39th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Right off the film—an en- 


larged facsimile of some of the 
best shots in the picture. II- 
Fin- 


Print- 


lustration is in miniature. 
ished size 3 x 16 inches. 
ed in color ink on a heavy card- 
board stock. 1M—$2.50; 3M— 
$2.25 per M; 5M—$2.00; 10M 
—$1.75. 


counters. 





A Radio Review For You! 








Used verbatim in Los Angeles, this re- 
view is suggested as an aid in critical 
broadcasts by your local reviewers. 


You won’t want to miss the new 
Warner Bros.-First National pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Fashions of 1934’’ which is 
scheduled for a gala opening at the 
Strand Theatre tomorrow evening. 
Enthusiastic advance reports. have 
hailed it everywhere as the fastest, 
funniest, most fashionable screen 
fare of the New Year. 

““Fashions of 1934,’’ everyone 
agrees, has everything to make en- 
tertainment for all ages, all classes, 
all tastes. Clever and exciting ; 
beautiful and altogether different, 
‘“Fashions of 1934’’ brought rave 
reviews from the Hollywood trade 
paper reporters who saw itt. 

Here is some of the extravagant 
praise given ‘‘ Fashions of 1934’’ 
by the Hollywood reporter. 

““An extraordinary piece of en- 
tertainment. Lavish to the point 
of satiety; dramatic to an excit- 
ing pitch and humorous enough to 
keep any audience chuckling .. . 
The film is doubly clever. Men 
will be interested in William Pow- 
ell’s nefarious swindles and amor- 
ous adventures and women will be 
fascinated with the gowns which 
are striking and entirely stunning 

Both sexes will rave over 
Busby  Berkeley’s extraordinary 
routines.’’ 

This ts strong praise but other 
audiences are, if possible, even 
more enthusiastic. No picture has 
ever been so unanimously  pro- 
claimed great. 

William Powell heads the cast 
of ‘‘Fashions of 1934,’’ one of 
the early releases of the New Year 
from the Warner Bros,-First Na- 
tional Studios, and an early leader 


in a parade of exceptional enter- 
tainment being made ready for the 
public there. 

Bette Davis is Powell’s lovely 
accomplice in the business of steal- 
ing advance fashions from Pari- 
sian gown designers and Frank 
McHugh, Verree Teasdale, Hugh 
Herbert, Henry O’Neil, Philip 
eed, Gordon Westcott and Reg- 
inald Owen have important parts. 

While in no sense a musical, 
“* Fashions of 1934’? has the most 
sensationallf catravagant Berke- 
ley number ever to come from the 
home of Berkeley numbers. The 
fashion shows too are breath-tak- 
ing in their beauty and include 
definite and authentic forecasts of 
coming styles. 

William Powell was never 
smoother, better, more pleasing. 
The entire cast know that they 
have a bell-ringer in ‘‘ Fashions of 
1934’? and did their utmost to add 
to the suecess of the production. 
They succeed magnificently. 

William Dieterle directed from a 
seript prepared by Gene Markey 
and Kathryn Scola from a screen 
play by F. Hugh Herbert and Carl 
Erickson. The original story was 
by Harry Collins and Warren Duff. 
Music and lyrics of the one big 
number are by Sammy Fain and 
Irving Kahal. The many stunning 
gowns were designed by Orry- 
Kelly. Henry Blanke was super- 
visor for the production. 

We can only repeat the banner 
line that told the world about 
‘“Fashions of 1934’’ the morning 
after its preview. It reads: 

‘“Warner’s ‘Fashions of 1934’ 
is GREAT entertainment.’’ 





OVER THE WIRES — — 3 MORE CAMPAIGNS! 


They’ve just started the drive — but they’ve started 
with a bang! Following was flashed by wire from three 
sections of the country. Add them to the complete New 
York campaign on pages 4 and 5. 


FROM BOSTON: 
The Metropolitan Theatre 


The beantown’s leading merchants tied in on a contest 
for the smartest-dressed girl in New England to be called ‘Miss 
Fashions of 1934.’ The Herald-Traveler was the sponsoring 
newspaper. Contest ran 10 days ahead of the premiere and 


winner was picked by women’s page editor and theatre man. 


Winner was introduced from the stage night after the 
opening. Then as arranged, she made a complete personal 
engagement tour in the surrounding territory. 


Before leaving for the tour she made scheduled ap- 
pearances at the stores of all cooperating merchants. A co- 
operative double-truck ad, individual ads and daily stories re- 
porting her visits, resulted. In addition, a huge Fashion Show 
was held with ‘Miss Fashions of 1934’ as center attraction. 


Other breaks landed by the Met included daily fashion 
stills in the women’s sections of all Boston papers with de- 
scriptions of the gowns in the picture (see ‘For the Women’ 
pages in Publicity Section). Recipes of the stars of the pic- 
ture were lifted from the book ‘Fashion in Frocks and Foods 
for 1934’ (see National Tieups) and planted daily. All other 
newspaper publicity plugged every angle but the fashions, in- 
cluding a plant of the special fictionization (page 8). 


To lend special emphasis, all the promotion ideas were 
mailed to papers and merchants in advance. The follow-ups 
in person were made easier and more impressive and took 


less time for arrangements. 


24-Sheet Cutout for Marquee 





front, and you'll get 
the idea. 


‘Spectacle and Stars Galore!’’? Mount it for 
your marquee, as a lobby display, or for other 
uses. Interesting effects may be obtained by novel 
use of your electric lights, for example, a light 
behind the cut-out title lettering will put the show 
across with real flare. 


FR EE 
LOBBY 
UNIT 


frame today! 





FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
The Stanley Theatre 


Showmanly was this stunt by Harry Goldberg, Warner’s 
publicity man in Philly in connection with the Stanley 
Theatre’s campaign. Goldberg invited fifteen leading society 
women and style setters to a swanky private screening. In- 
vitations were especially engraved with the individual’s name 
on it. 

Screening was held in local radio station projection room 
with all guests in formal dress. The evening’s big moment 
came immediately following the close of the film: Prudence 
Penny, the town’s ace newspaper woman, interviewed the 
guests on the picture over a radio hook-up, spreading raves on 
the picture all over town. By the question and answer meth- 
od, interviewer kept the conversation fast-moving and valu- 
able. It boosted business, reports Goldberg, the way nothing 
else could. Can you adapt it in your situation? 

Other exploitation tie-ups that kept the town reminded 
about the show were cutouts and photo displays in 15 win- 
dows along the main shopping district. Six big stores devoted 
entire windows to classy displays of fashions and music that 
caught plenty attention. 

A special publicity campaign resulted in extra picture 
breaks in the dailies and Sunday roto sections. 


AND CLEVELAND: 
The Hippodrome Theatre 


This is how the Hipp got things started for the opening. 
Four days ahead of the opening, inside lobby featured an ar- 
tist sketching a beauty dressed in a silk bathing suit. Stills 
and display cards announced the coming opening. 

Stunt number two: A swell tie-up with Mallison’s Silk 
with a flashy advance and current lobby and window display. 

Stunt number three: Huge “Kokoon Club” Ball fea- 
tured a fan dancer sent by the theatre and announced as one 
of the dancers from the picture. And they’re still working! 





Talk Up Like This 


As soon as you have your date set start your word- 
of-mouth campaign like this: Make brief addresses to 
your audiences from the stage, plugging the entertain- 
ment qualities, star names, story, comedy, and spectacles. 
Ask your patrons to help you put over the show and to 
tell their friends to turn out to see it. 


Turn back to the cover. 
Open it full, back and 


Managers shy of facing large audiences, can get 
the same results with announcements over the PA sys- 


tem before the trailer is flashed on the screen. 


Put it in a 


Induce local radio station announcers and news 
commentators to mention the picture, or to give you a 
minute for your talk. Line up the hotel and dance 
bands to play the music and plug the picture often. 
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2? Accessories 


TWENTY-FOUR SHEET 


Sliding Scale of Prices for Accessories 


1-SHEETS 


13c each 
lle each 


Over 25 36c each 


6-SHEETS 


75¢ each 
11 to 20 ..... 70c each 
Over 20 65c each 


24-SHEETS 


$2.00 each 
1.75 each 


WINDOW CARDS 


51 to 100 
Over 100 


25¢ each 
22c each 
20c each 
19¢ each 


HERALDS 


1M to 5M $3.00 per M 
2.75 per M 


PHOTOS 


11 x 14 Photos 75e a set 
(8 in set—colored) 

22 x 28 Photos 80c a set 
(2 in set—colored) 
Slides 15e each 
Stills 10c each 
Midget Window Cards . 4c each 
Merchandising Plans Gratis 
Music Cues Gratis 





(These prices apply to U. S. only) 
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ONE SHEET and 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 





for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 
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www.mediahistoryproject.org 


